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The Passing of Czechoslovakia 


HE post-Munich Republic of Czecho- 

slovakia appears to have ended today, 
March 14. From the map it is clear that 
it could not have logically survived perma- 
nently as a free sovereign independent state. 
Further, because of three different armies, 
not to mention Poland’s forces near at 
hand, the whole section has been a hot-bed 
of nerves, resentments and agitation. Our 


information is still too meagre, to enable 
us to judge with fairness the issues in- 


volved, but the facts at this writing point 
to the end of Masaryk’s Republic. Slovakia 
(2 on the map) has proclaimed its inde- 
pendence. Carpatho-Ukraine (1) is cast 
adrift and is being occupied by Hungarian 
and Rumanian troops. German forces are 
occupying the area between Maravzka Os- 
trava and Zilina (3), crossing the Danube 
at Vienna (4), and marching toward Bohe- 
mia (5). 
—EDITOR. 
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HE more one thinks on the behavior of 

nations the more one must conclude 
that schemes for compelling them to keep 
the peace start from an erroneous premise. 
Peoples cannot be forced to be free or even 
dependable, much less peaceful. 





HEN Sir Anthony Eden attributes 

the downfall of the League of Nations 
to its limited membership and to its failure 
to play a more energetic and effective part 
in the early stages of various crises, he fails 
to take into account the indispensable im- 
portance of an atmosphere of confidence. 
This atmosphere of confidence is impossible 
where any government is denied its right to 
maintain the system it prefers, or where 
nothing but hot criticisms appear in 
speeches and communiqués. 





F, as poets and philosophers tell us, the 

production of beauty leads to a release 
from the vanity of human wishes and thus 
to the one thing that can give to our exist- 
ence its intrinsic values, the workers for 
peace between nations might give a little less 
consideration to their divisive ‘“‘formulas”’ 
and more to that deeper reality at the heart 
of life. Of course, Dr. Einstein would sus- 
pect, as he says, that the artist is aware of 
something in the universe that the mere 
mathematician knows not of. 





O international act has savored more of 
sanity than the tribute by the United 
States to Hirosi Saito in ordering a cruiser 
to take the Envoy’s ashes to Japan. 





HE Sacred College of Cardinals raised 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secre- 
tary of State under Pope Pius XI, to the 
Papacy, Thursday, March 2, 1939. The 
new Pope, who will sit on the Throne of St. 
Peter with the name of Pius XII, it is rea- 
sonable to expect, will carry on his opposi- 
tion to organized forces of state absolutism, 
of atheistic materialism and racial intoler- 
ance, with the high spirit of his predecessor 
whom for nearly a decade he served, loved 
and admired. This spare, energetic, trained 
and devout gentleman will do all in his 
power of course to promote the interests of 
the Catholic Church, with its population of 
over 331,000,000. He will feel himself to 
be the administrator of religion pure and 
undefiled in the name of Jesus Christ, to the 
sin-stricken souls of mankind. While he 
knows full well that that is the chosen pur- 
pose of the Christian Church everywhere, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, his labors for 
his people are sure to be a powerful sus- 
tainer of hope, a continuous contribution to 
the stability of human thought throughout 
the world. His type of Christianity bright- 
ens everyone’s rational faith in the possi- 
bilities of a warless world. 





O his paternal message of March 3, the 
new head of the Papacy took occasion 

to add a hope and appeal for peace, saying: 
“We mean that peace which our predecessor of 
pious memory recommended to men with so much 
insistence and invoked with such ardent prayers 
and for which he offered his life to God; that 
peace, sublime gift of Heaven, which is desired by 
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all honest souls and which is the fruit of charity 
and justice. We invite everybody to peace of con- 
science, tranquil in the friendship of God; to peace 
of families, united and harmonized by holy love 
of Christ; and, finally, to peace among nations 
through mutual, brotherly assistance, friendly col- 
laboration and cordial understandings for the su- 
perior interests of the great human family under 
the watchfulness and protection of Divine Provi- 
dence.” 





OPE PIUS XII has adopted as his 

motto for the nations Peace through 
Justice. Followers of the American Peace 
Society will feel no objection to the adop- 
tion in such high quarters of its own pro- 
gram faithfully adhered to throughout its 
one-hundred-eleven years. 





ROM time to time somebody rises to 

remind us of the “popularity of war.” 
Mr. Harvey S. Ford does this in the Febru- 
ary number of the American Mercury. He 
shows with considerable proof how war be- 
comes a people’s pastime. It is then that 
the individual feels himself important, per- 
haps for the first time. He wears a uniform, 
receives many attentions and sympathies, 
and looks forward to political preferment, 
bonuses, pensions. General Harbord in his 
book The American Army in France points 
out that by going to war young men find 
escape from humdrum reality. It is the 
General who tells, for example, of the 
doughboy who wrote from the trenches in 
France to his wife, saying: “Letty, stop 
sending me them nagging letters. I am 
three thousand miles from home and want 
to enjoy this war in peace.” 





HE League’s High Commissioner, M. 

Burckhardt, who has been carrying out 
the League’s obligations in Danzig as guar- 
antor of its Constitution, will not return to 
his post very soon. By putting the Nurem- 
berg anti-Semitic laws into effect the repre- 
sentatives of the League feel that the Dan- 
zig Senate is violating its Constitution of 
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which the League is the guarantor. The 
Committee dealing with the matter has de- 
ferred action until the next session of the 
Council in May. While for sometime the 
High Commissioner has been systematically 
flouted by the Nazi regime in Danzig, this 
recent action by the Senate is viewed by 
the League as illegal and inhuman. Further- 
more, while the Free City of Danzig was 
created in the interest of Poland, Poland 
appears now to have divested herself of 
all interest in Danzig. In any event the 
High Commissioner is not returning now 
to Danzig. 





WORD, to what William Ladd once 

called “the common sense of the in- 
telligent,”” about our lively international 
game of slander. Why all this trying to 
divide the world into bad and good nations? 
Why so much criticism of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s efforts, of all honest attempts at ap- 
peasement? Why not see that sneering 
abuses, cat-calling invectives spring only 
from throw-backs to the childish manners 
of the ill-bred? Surely, the “new diplo- 
macy” snorts too much. Snarls beget noth- 
ing but their kind. There is too much 
public excitement everywhere. Since no 
reform appears to have a chance these days 
except it be backed by some “Society’’, we 
rise, therefore, to suggest the organization 
throughout the babbling world of Anti-Ex- 
citement Societies. In any event, we from 
the bleachers agree that the international 
game of slander should be called on account 
of darkness. 





MID these hectic times we may well 
remind ourselves that there have been 
disturbing eras heretofore. We recall the 
views of an able analyst of the last century 
who came to observe that “there is no more 
appalling sight than ignorance in action,” 
and further, that “loud clamor is always 
more or less insane.” The gentleman’s name 
was Thomas Carlyle. 
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English Realism 


EALISM is a characteristic of English 
R statesmanship. The British Govern- 
ment, together with its Dominions, with 
France, Scandinavian countries and others, 
subscribed in 1928 to what is known as the 
General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. The Act provides 
for the submission of disputes to The 
Hague Court, or to arbitration. On Au- 
gust 16 it will be due for renewal. The 
realistic British have come to doubt that 
in time of war Britain should share in the 
General Act in cases of dispute arising out 
of events incident to a war. The time has 
now come, the Government finds, for His 
Majesty’s Government to decide whether, 
and if so under what conditions, they are 
prepared to continue to be bound by the 
Act for a further period of five years. So 
far as concerns the settlement of disputes 
arising in peace time England is ready to 
subscribe fully to the Act. A statement 
by the Government, however, announces 
that His Majesty’s Government is bound 
to bear in mind.that the General Act, 
though aimed at securing the pacific deter- 
mination of disputes between nations, is 
by its present terms applicable also in the 
possible event of disputes arising during 
war. In particular our English friends 
cannot exclude from consideration the 
changes which have occurred in regard to 
the League of Nations and the position of 
its members in relation to their obligations 
under the Covenant. They have therefore 
reached the conclusion that in the unhappy 
event of their finding themselves at war at 
any time in the future they could not con- 
tinue to be bound by the Act as regards 
disputes arising during a war. 

His Majesty’s Government would be 
ready to consider any proposals which 
might seem likely to secure general ac- 
ceptance for the revision of the Act so as 
to bring it into conformity with present 
conditions, but Englishmen, somewhat in 


the grand manner of our times, are 


realists. 





Pathos by the Box 


E have just learned of the 1,842 

boxes and crates, containing many 
Spanish pictures by great masters, as well 
as collections of porcelains, gold and silver 
work, manuscripts, tapestry and sculpture, 
all being shunted around in twenty-two tar- 
paulin covered trucks through the streets 
of Geneva, Switzerland, all because of the 
war in Spain. The news brings its own 
reflections upon the all but unbelievable 
cruelty and stupidity of man. Here we 
have the glorious treasures of the Prado, 
and of other collections of Northern Spain, 
hauled from their moorings in frantic at- 
tempts to save them from the vultures of 
war. One recalls those matchless tapestries 
of Madrid, those pictures by Goya, by El 
Greco, by Velasquez, by Titian, by Rubens, 
by Murillo, and feels sick at heart at the 
dangers through which they have passed. 

M. Jaujard, Assistant Director of the 
Louvre and a delegate of the International 
Museums Committee, has told the story of 
the Odyssey of these pictures between their 
removal from the Spanish galleries and their 
acceptance at the League of Nations. Ac- 
cording to M. Jaujard: 

The committee began negotiations with Dr. 
Negrin, the Republican Prime Minister and Sefior 
del Vayo, the Foreign Minister, on February 2. 
On the next day the agreement was signed by 
which the committee undertook, and the Spanish 
Ministers accepted, the transport of the pictures 
into France for delivery to M. Avenol at the 
League. The pictures, already packed in cases, 
were stored at three different points—at Figueras, 
at Perelada, about twenty miles from the French 
frontier, and at La Bajol, close to the border. 
They were to be concentrated at the Chateau of 
Bardou, between Boulou and Céret. In the night 
of February 4 they were loaded on to seventy- 
one Spanish light military lorries guarded by 
Spanish soldiers, and accompanied by members 
of the Spanish Museums Committee, and hardly 
had the last lorry left the castle at Figueras when 
the guards looked back to see the place go up in 
flames. 

At the frontier, after the lorries had been 
examined by the French Customs, they passed 
to French control and surveillance, and were given 
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a French armed guard. At the depdt they were 
guarded by a squadron of dragoons while the 
transport by rail was being organized at Céret. 
There the twenty-two trucks were loaded, and the 
train was made up with two passenger coaches. 
By Sunday the work was completed and it started 
on its journey, accompanied, among others, by 
Sefor Rubio Perez, Secretary of the Spanish Na- 
tional Archives, M. Jaujard, M. Albert Henraux, 
of the Society of the Friends of the Louvre, and 
Mr. Neil MacLaren, of the National Gallery, 
London. During its passage across France to 
Bellegarde, the French Customs station for 
Geneva, it was accompanied by twelve armed 
guards and six inspectors of the Sireté and also 
by six railway employees, whose task it was to 
get out every time the train halted and to verify 
that the twenty-two trucks were present and in- 
tact. At the Swiss frontier the train was taken 
over by the Swiss Gendarmerie. 


It is a relief to learn of this fine work 
by men qualified for this business. It is a 
new source of confidence in the human 
race that there survives among us poor 
human beings the will to conserve the 
achievements marked by the _ nobilities 
within the spirit man. 





On Being Neutral 


LTHOUGH the United States has done 
A more than any other nation to estab- 
lish and simplify the law of neutrality, the 
subject of late has become increasingly ob- 


scured. The fundamental reason for this 
confusion of thought is to be found in the 
conflicting policies advocated by various 
groups. There are many who hold that the 
experience of the World War proves that it 
is practically impossible to assert and main- 
tain neutral rights without ultimately re- 
sorting to war. They would virtually aban- 
don all claims to neutral rights and either 
withdraw into an armadillo kind of isola- 
tion or openly take sides against an “unjust 
agegressor.”” Those who want peace at any 
price have sought by so-called neutrality 
legislation to determine in advance the 
policy to be followed by the United States 
in time of war. This legislation has re- 
sulted in unanticipated anomalous situa- 
tions with respect to the Spanish civil war 
and the war between China and Japan. 
There are those who talk of coercive 
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“measures short of war” to be used by a 
neutral nation against an unjust aggressor, 
in the strange belief that the latter will not 
eventually strike back with warlike meas- 
ures. This group of Americans has a large 
number of distinguished adherents. What- 
ever the arguments they may invoke in sup- 
port of such a policy, one thing is perfectly 
clear: it is not neutrality. 

As between those who would supinely 
abandon neutral rights and those who would 
take sides openly because they believe neu- 
trality to be either impossible or shameless, 
there would seem to be a respectable middle 
course for those honest and reasonable peo- 
ple who believe that the way to be neutral 
is just to be neutral. With his good com- 
mon sense President Washington saw this 
clearly, and a long line of court decisions 
and able state papers have developed per- 
fectly logical and clear principles of neu- 
trality. The World War did not demon- 
strate so much their futility as their need 
of adaptability to changing conditions of 
warfare. 

The main principles of neutrality have 
been succinctly summarized under the cap- 
tions, Abstention, Prevention and Acquie- 
scence. A neutral nation will not merely 
be impartial but will sedulously abstain 
from taking sides in any way whatever. 
It will do all in its power to prevent its 
territory being used for unneutral purposes. 
It will acquiesce in certain restrictions on 
peacetime intercourse which the exigencies 
of war may impose. If a neutral nation 
holds that its rights have been infringed, it 
does not have to go to war in their imme- 
diate defence. A right need never be sacri- 
ficed simply because redress cannot be had 
at once. That is not the way law works, 
and international Jaw is no exception as was 
demonstrated in the settlement of the 
“Alabama Claims” by Great Britain by the 
payment of fifteen million five-hundred 
thousand dollars to the United States. 

These simple and sane principles of neu- 
trality have been elucidated by the rule of 
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reason in numerous instances. They would 
seem to be better bases for national policy 
than the intricate kind of so-called neu- 
trality legislation of recent years. No mat- 
ter how distrustful Congress may be of the 
Executive power, it cannot take on itself 
any full responsibility for the conduct of 
foreign relations or share the responsibil- 
ity for diplomatic negotiations. The move- 
ment back to normal neutrality would seem 
therefore to be entirely in accord with the 
dictates of common sense and in harmony 
with over one-hundred forty years of expe- 
rience. The United States would still be 
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free to retire like an armadillo into a fan- 
cied isolation if it so desires, to adopt ‘“meas- 
ures short of war,” or to side openly against 
an unjust aggressor. It would be free to 
abandon rights of neutrality or to claim, 
assert, maintain and ultimately to vindi- 
cate its rights. In any event, under these 
well-tested rules, the course of action would 
not be rigidly prescribed in advance, and 
representative government would still be 
able to draw upon the best judgment and 
precedents available to reach a sound deci- 
sion concerning the attitude the United 
States should take in time of war.—P. M. B. 











World Problems in Review 














Ending the Civil War in Spain? 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, speaking in the 

House of Commons Monday, Feb- 
ruary 27, called attention to the position in 
Spain. As a result of the fall in Barcelona 
and the overrunning of Catalonia, General 
Franco was in control of the greater part 
of Spanish territory. Included in this ter- 
ritory are the most important industrial 
centers in Spain and the sources of most 
of her productions. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had concluded that there could be 
no doubt of the ultimate issue of the strug- 
gle, the prolongation of which could only 
result in further suffering and loss of life. 
It seemed impossible to regard the Repub- 
lian Government, scattered as it was and 
no longer exercising settled authority, as 
the sovereign Government of Spain. The 
Government had decided, therefore, to in- 
form General Franco of its decision to rec- 
ognize his government as the Government 
of Spain. It was known that the French 
Government was also about to recognize 
General Franco. The next day the Labor 
Opposition in the House of Commons bit- 
terly censured the Government’s recogni- 
tion of General Franco. It stigmatized the 
recognition of General Franco as an inex- 
cusable affront to the legitimate government 


of free power, as a gross breach of inter- 
national tradition, and as marking a further 
stage in the decline of confidence on the 
part of democratic countries and Great 
Britain. The attack headed by Mr. Attlee 
was bitter. 

Mr. Chamberlain defended the course of 
the government, quoting at some length 
from precedents. He read a telegram from 
General Franco giving guarantees for all 
Spaniards who were not criminals and an 
assurance that Spain would not accept for- 
eign intervention impairing her dignity or 
infringing her sovereignty. He expressed 
the belief that Spain would soon give way 
to a united effort by the Spanish people to 
create a happy and prosperous country 
worthy of the past. Mr. Anthony Eden 
supported the Government’s action. The 
Labor motion of censure was rejected by 
344 votes to 137. 

One straw showing the direction of events 
had been the resignation of Don Manuel 
Azania, President of the Spanish Republic, 
on February 28. In his letter of resigna- 
tion Sefor Azania announced that he had 
been informed by the Commander in Chief 
of the Republican forces that the war was 
irremediably lost for the Republic. 

Back of the recognition of General 
Franco by England and France was their 
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loss of faith in the Republican set-up. 
Under the Republic the land had been ill- 
governed, torn by factions. Authority, ac- 
cording to their views, had been practically 
absent under the Republic. Strikes had 
been allowed to paralyze, assassinations 
to intimidate, and disorders to become 
rampant, all in the name of liberty. The 
climax came with the murder by uniformed 
police of the monarchist leader of the op- 
position, Sehor Calvo Sotelo. 

The overflowing life of the Spaniard 
under the Republic broke out with a rising 
of extremists, anarchists, syndicalists, so- 
cialists, communists. Arrayed against these 
were conservatives standing firmly for a 
reign of law and order. Senor Gil Robles 
and his followers consistently advocated 
reform through the legal methods provided 
by the Constitution. He hoped to secure 
a reform of the Constitution, including 
the abrogation of church disestablishment, 
through the channels provided in the Con- 
stitution itself. His support of republican 
legality, however, led to his exile from 
Spain. 

The London Times has had a close and 
experienced observer in Spain who in the 
issue of February 15 has an informing in- 
terpretation of the Spanish struggle which 
may be said to explain with considerable 
clarity the policies adopted at Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay. This writer 
calls attention to the conspiracy of the radi- 
cals within the Republic, reminds us how 
General Franco, representing the army, 
wrote his memorable letter to the Minister 
of War pointing out the danger, a warning 
however which went unheeded. He shows 
how the absence of a resolute democratic 
leadership under the Republic had ended 
in “a cockpit for ideological disputes, alien 
to all true Spanish interests.” 

The Radicals, he says, remained blind 
and deaf. Sefor Azafia succeeded Sefor 
Alcala Zamora as President of the Republic 
as the result of an intrigue. The knell of 
democracy as practiced in Spain was then 
sounded. 

This interpreter wonders if the nation 
was ripe for democracy, or if a system 
based on give and take, on consideration 
of the opponent’s point of view, was of any 
use to a people to whose nature concilia- 
tion is repugnant. Democracy cannot be 
created by making speeches. It was not 


indeed to be expected that transition from 
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a semi-feudal to a democratic system of 
government could be effected smoothly, 
without friction or mistakes. But, all al- 
lowances made, the Republic, after a trial 
lasting over four years, had utterly failed, 

The radicals, according to this corre- 
spondent, were not wholly to blame. There 
were right wing conspirators also that prob- 
ably calculated that little more would hap- 
pen than in 1923 when General Primo de 
Rivera’s coup enabled him to seize office 
so easily. It was probable also that the 
German and Italian dictators did not sup- 
pose that the civil war could last more 
than a few weeks. 

The right and central parties in Spain 
won one election out of three and by bid- 
ing their time they might have won another. 
They became convinced, however, that a 
new Marxist revolt on a scale much larger 
than in Asturias in 1934 was about to ex- 
plode. It needed only sufficient provoca- 
tion such as the murder of Sotelo to arouse 
them to action. The maelstrom of passion 
that followed horrified the world. 

England, France and the other nations 
who have recognized Franco have had in 
mind all along the chaos within the Re- 
public. They have felt that it was the 
wave of criminality that engulfed the Re- 
publican Government in ignominy and pro- 
voked the Nationalists to reprisals. As 
General Franco’s troops advanced they 
found a devastated countryside, and muti- 
lated and tortured men, women and chil- 
dren. Tragedies of the prison and of the 
cemetery, as well as of the home, assumed 
terrifying proportions. 

Many reports have not yet been made 
public, but there is sufficient evidence to 
bring conviction to any searcher for the 
truth that excesses and cruelties have been 
perpetrated by both sides. More could 
not be said; less should not be said by 
one who has had opportunities to learn 
the facts. How the Republicans clung on, 
fought anarchy, and finally re-established 
order in their territory cannot be over- 
looked. 

One student on the field writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Throughout, the saving grace of the 
tragedy has been the heroism displayed 
in both camps and the sacrifices made for 
ideals. Let no one think that one side 
holds a monopoly in this. The courage of 
Spain’s sons is her common heritage. That 
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so much heroism should lie beside so much 
crime is yet another of the paradoxes that 
confound observers throughout Spanish 
history. The heights and depths displayed 
are what inspire the friends of either side 
to such violent partisanship, for the quali- 
ties revealed are soul-stirring and revolting 
in turn.” 

Back of the action taken by France, 
England, and others are the facts of a com- 
plicated history. Once caught in the cog- 
wheels of fate, Spain’s problems spread to 
the international sphere. The issues on 
which the war began were so completely 
internal, it is felt, as fully to justify the 
non-intervention Great Britain and France 
at once proclaimed. But in a world where 
everything has been speeded up enor- 
mously and economic and idealist interests 
interlock to an unprecedented extent events 
move with fearful rapidity and amid un- 
predictable complications. The Italian 
and German dictators were quick to see 
the advantages that might be gained by a 
collapse in Spain. So non-intervention be- 
came the farce the Spanish Government 
proclaimed it to be, as foreign support for 
General Franco grew. In spite of the help 
of Russia and Mexico and the purchase of 
arms from other countries, the Spanish 
Government were never able to fight with 
equality of armament. Even had the arms 
embargo been raised, could they have se- 
cured enough to compete with the aero- 
planes and artillery and shell sent by the 
two nations which had secured a formi- 
dable start in the world armaments race 
and which were using Spain as an experi- 
mental field for their weapons and a train- 
ing ground for their pilots? 

Failing intervention, for which the Re- 
publican Government never ceased to hope, 
and at this last hour still hope, as for 
manna from the skies, victory for General 
Franco has been a foregone conclusion 
drawn by all competent observers. It re- 
mains to be seen if a victory based on 
foreign help offers a lasting solution for a 
civil war. 

An English observer writes as follows: 

“The Republicans have repeated ad 
nauseam that they are fighting the battles 
of the anti-Fascist world. This song be- 
came part of the auto-suggestionist meth- 
ods their propaganda learnt in Russia. 
Democratic battles are best won in peace, 
not war. The ideals Franco is fighting for 
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comprise many points having nothing in 
common with Fascist doctrines. The dic- 
tatorships of Italy and Portugal are the 
product of patriotic reaction against social 
indiscipline, coupled with the modern urge 
for efficiency. Now a third is joining them, 
and it is yet an open question whether 
General Franco will more resemble silent 
Salazar or loud-voiced Benito, both of 
whom were so deeply concerned at the 
progress Bolshevist propaganda was mak- 
ing in their neighbourhood. By them and 
countless Christians General Franco is re- 
garded as the saviour of Western civilization 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
white-horsed knight who, like Santiago, 
shouting ‘Cierra Espafia,’ closed ranks and 
bore down upon the devil of Moscow. 
If, without hyperbole, he should prove 
merely a just and efficient administrator, 
he will fulfil the needs of his country more 
than by spectacular methods. Nemesis 
overtook the Republican régime because, 
although the Republicans opposed so bit- 
terly the monarchy and the dictatorship, it 
was never able to equal the efficiency, even 
so relative, of those régimes. General 
Franco will be blessed if, in administrative 
ability, he equals his reputation as a sol- 
dier.” 

The attitude, especially of Great Britain 
and France, may be still more clearly un- 
derstood by the following quotation from 
the London Times: 

“The civil war inevitably must have re- 
percussions in the international sphere, but 
the result of a victory for the Nationalists 
should not imply, as many Republican 
partisans maintain, a disaster for Great 
Britain or France. That General Franco 
received help from Italy and Germany 
does not alter major economic facts nor 
the permanence of Spain’s friendship with 
her Pyrenean neighbour and Portugal’s old- 
est ally, who is still mistress of the seas. 
When the barriers the civil war has placed 
to trade are pulled down and economic re- 
lationships resume their sway, Spain should 
be glad to see the two best customers for 
her ores, fruits, and wines come forward 
again. Spain for her reconstruction will 
require less of the machines of war and 
more of those of peace. Apart from the 
great personal sympathies most Spaniards 
have with England and France, Spain’s 
greatest interest in a world conflict would 
be as before, to remain neutral, and it is not 
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apparent how Italy and Germany could 
constrain her even to the extent of lending 
harbours and airfields. 

“The true motive behind non-interven- 
tion of friendship for the Spaniards as a 
people has not been understood in Nation- 
alist Spain, but there is no reason why it 
should not be some day when perhaps the 
Caudillo has occasion to feel the weight of 
the burdens he has incurred. Great Brit- 
ain’s constant endeavor to lessen the hor- 
rors of war and France’s humanitarian 
treatment of refugees in their thousands 
may eventually outweigh, in the eyes of 
the Spaniards, the supply of engines of de- 
struction that destroyed so many Spanish 
towns and maimed and killed so many 
Spanish people.” 

In the meantime the civil war in Spain 
cannot be said to be ended. 





Wisdom in Europe 


HE Ides of March find the world rather 

cold to all suggestions for a general in- 
ternational conference of the nations in the 
interest of world peace. All the nations 
wish to find a way out of the maze of arma- 
ment rivalry and its overpowering expense, 
but the heads of governments see little 
hope for any international conference even 
for the purpose of reducing armaments at 
this time. Italy is still concerned about the 
Spanish situation and her relations with 
France. Britain prefers to complete her 
own armament program before sitting down 
in any conference upon the matter, al- 
though Prime Minister Chamberlain has 
expressed his opinion that discussions upon 
it may be expected later this year “if all 
goes well.” 

All this, however, does not mean that 
wisdom has forsaken Europe. On March 
10 Sir Samuel Hoare, British Home Min- 
ister, delivered a speech in which he re- 
ferred to the chance of freeing the people 
of Europe from the nightmare that holds 
them down and from the expenditures upon 
armaments that beggar them, setting it all 
forth as the “greatest opportunity that has 
ever been offered to the leaders of the 
world.” 

“Five men in Europe—three dictators 
and the Prime Ministers of England and 
France—if they worked with singleness 
of purpose and unity of action,” said Sir 
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Samuel, “might in an incredibly short 
space of time transform the whole history 
of the world. . 

“These five men, working together jn 
Europe and blessed in their efforts by the 
President of the United States of America, 
might make themselves eternal benefactors 
of the human race. Our own Prime Min- 
ister has shown his determination to work 
heart and soul to such an end. I cannot 
believe that other leaders of Europe will 
not join him in the high endeavor upon 
which he is engaged.” 

It is evident that the British people are 
behind Mr. Chamberlain’s double-headed 
policy of increasing armament and at the 
same time of promoting appeasement. That 
is why the government can announce that 
it is already set to send nineteen divisions 
to France in case of war and at the same 
time to support the position taken by Sir 
Samuel Hoare. 

The experience at Munich has led Euro- 
pean governments to favor the meeting of 
heads of states rather than the cumbersome 
processes of a more general conference. In- 
cidentally, it would appear from Sir Sam- 
uel’s address that he visualizes Joseph 
Stalin sitting at the table with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, M. Daladier, Signor Mussolini and 
Herr Hitler. 

Sir Samuel did not suggest that Mr. 
Roosevelt should attend such a meeting, 
and in an earlier passage, speaking of “soli- 
darity of effort in the three great democra- 
cies,” he went out of his way to say that 
the United States was in a “different posi- 
tion” from Britain and France. 

“Tt is out of Europe and does not wish 
to be drawn into European entanglements,” 
said the British Minister. “It has its own 
problems to solve and does not want them 
compromised by foreign obligations. We 
realize these differences; we accept them, 
and we should be both meddlesome and 
foolish if we attempted to run counter to 
them. 

“The American democracy will go its 
own way and no one here will try to deflect 
it. But this is not a significant fact at the 
present moment. The significant fact is 
the simultaneous rejuvenescence of demo- 
cratic strength in each of the three great 
democracies, not least the American, and 
the equal determination of all three to re- 
sist and resist victoriously any and every 
attack upon its life and liberty.” 
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There was much more in this confident 
strain in the earlier part of Sir Samuel’s 
speech, especially when he talked of the 
huge sums Britain was spending on arma- 
ments and of the results now emerging 
“with ever-increasing effect.” 

“They show, I am convinced, that we 
could not be defeated in a short war by 
any knockout blow,” he declared, “and 
that in a long war our almost inexhaustible 
resources would ensure final victory.”’ 

The armament programs in Britain, 
France and the United States, he went on, 
were “much more than repairs of gaps in 
the national defenses.” 

“They are outward and visible signs,” 
he said, “of the strength and vigor of the 
three countries and of their unshaken reso- 
lution to ward off any attack on their his- 
toric liberties. Never in our memory has 
there been so fundamental a unity or so 
firm a resolve in all three democracies, each 
differing from the other in almost every 
respect and each forming its conclusions in 
its own way, but all three inevitably im- 
pelled upon the same program of national 
defense.” 

All this, however, had been said before 
in different words; so had the emphatic 
assurances in the British Minister’s speech 
that the democracies had “no intention of 
attacking any one if only others will leave 
us alone.” But what was new and signif- 
icant was the stress he laid upon “friendly 
discussion,” not only on trade problems 
but on the wider issues now troubling 
Europe. 

The following colloquy took place in the 
House of Commons on February 27: 


Mr. Chamberlain—His Majesty’s Government 
believe that permanent peace can only be secured 
by a settlement which includes a limitation of 
armaments and the removal of barriers to inter- 
national trade. I have more than once stated 
my view that before a world conference could 
be summoned to deal with such questions, a 
considerable amount of preliminary preparation 
would be necessary, and I have explained the 
reasons why I do not consider that the time 
has yet arrived when such a conference would 
be a practical proposition. 

Mr. Shinwell.—Is not the method outlined in 
this question more likely to promote peace than 
the policy of piling up arms and unilateral ap- 
peasement ? 

Mr. Chamberlain—As the House is aware, I 
am extremely anxious to promote a general settle- 
ment which will include the things I have men- 
tioned. As soon as I think it possible to convene 
a conference with any chance of success I shall 
certainly do so. 
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Mr, Shinwell asked whether the Prime Minister 
at any time had put himself into communication 
with the Government of the United States of 
America on this question. 

Mr. Chamberlain—No, Sir; but I shall do so 
when I think it will be useful to do so. 


Mr. Chamberlain knows that American 
opinion naturally responds favorably to 
any suggestion that European leaders get 
together and iron out their own wrinkled 
political linen. He will be interested to 
learn that in no small measure because of 
his policies and of other evidences of wis- 
dom in Europe hopes in this country for 
the improvement of conditions in Europe 
are appreciably brighter than at any time 
during the last ten years. Faith that there 
is sufficient wisdom in that distraught por- 
tion of the world to sense the futility of the 
ways of war never dies out entirely in 
America. 





Cooperation in the Balkans 


HE four states members of the Balkan 

Entente, Turkey, Greece, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, met in conference at Bucharest 
February 20, for the consideration of their 
common interests in the light of recent 
events in central Europe. 

Bulgaria refused to join the Entente 
when it was formed in 1924, because she 
felt that it would have implied the accept- 
ance of the territorial status quo. The 
agreement, however, signed at Salonika last 
August by General Metaxas on behalf of 
Greece, by the other three members of the 
Balkan Entente, and by M. Kiosseivanoff 
for Bulgaria marked a great improvement 
in the political situation throughout the 
Balkans. All five governments, it will be 
remembered, then undertook not to resort 
to force in their mutual dealings. 

The internal conditions of the four states 
of the Balkan Entente differ widely. Tur- 
key is pressing on with the colonization 
and development of her rich Anatolian 
homeland with persistence and success. In 
Greece the dictatorship of General Metaxas 
has done much to strengthen the country’s 
economic position and to build up the forces 
required for its defence. At the same time 
the Greek townsman, who is as much a 
“political animal” as he was in Aristotle’s 
time, is grumbling loudly at the mainte- 
nance of the non-Parliamentary régime, 
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although it is only fair to record that his 
complaints are not echoed by the Greek 
peasant. In Rumania the new party of 
National Regeneration is reviving the spirit 
of national unity with the cooperation of 
some of the racial minorities, while the Gov- 
ernment is dealing drastically with the con- 
spiratorial remnants of the Iron Guard. In 
Yugoslavia the fall of Dr. Stoyadinovitch, 
some of whose colleagues consider that he 
had delayed his promised settlement of the 
Croat question too long and therefore left 
his Cabinet in protest, may further an 
agreed solution of this difficult problem. 
Dr. Matchek, who leads the Croats, is now 
waiting for the first move by the new Prime 
Minister, M. Tsvetkovitch. He is believed 
to have obtained the support of the Prince 
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Regent for his plan of speeding up decen- 
tralization without endangering national 
unity. The Croats will hardly be content 
with purely administrative reforms, but M. 
Tsvetkovitch obviously does not wish to 
promise political concessions such as the 
secret ballot until he has consulted all the 
Yugoslav political parties. But in all these 
States, however much their internal prob- 
lems differ, there is a common desire to 
avoid being drawn into the entanglements 
of ideological fronts, to preserve their inde- 
pendence, and to cooperate increasingly 
with one another in the Balkan Entente. 

It is generally felt that the meeting in 
February advanced the cause of intelligent, 
cooperative behavior among all five of those 
pivotal states. 





The Capitulatory Régime 


By FRANCIS MAURICE ANDERSON 


(Francis Maurice Anderson has served: as Research Assistant for Congress in foreign and 
international law; as Assistant Legal Adviser of the Department of State; as Counsel for the 
United States Government in the Egyptian Arbitration case, 1931; as Legal Adviser to the 
American Commissioner in the case of the Turkish American Claims at Istanbul in 1933-34; 
and as Counsel for the Special Mexican Claims Commission. He is Professor of Foreign and 
Domestic Law in the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. He is engaged also 


in the practice of law—Eprtor.) 


I 


HE term “extraterritoriality” has been 
carelessly used. Essentially it refers to 
the situation wherein a national of one 
country sojourning or residing abroad is 
not, for one reason or another, amenable 
to the laws of the territory in which he finds 
himself. Extraterritoriality is accorded to 
sovereigns and their representatives in coun- 
tries other than their own, and it has also 
been enjoyed in some of the more backward 
states by the nationals of the great powers 
as a result of custom, usages and treaties. 
Extraterritoriality as applied to private 
persons may be divided into two classes: 
First, the extraterritorial rights which grew 
up through custom and usage in the Near 
East, the most important of which were 
later incorporated into treaties called ‘“ca- 
pitulations”; and secondly, the rights wrung 
by the strong nations of the West from the 
weaker nations of the Far East. The latter 








rights were similar to the rights which had 
been developed in the system extant in the 
Near East. However, they were not a 
growth from custom but were imposed by 
force. 

In order to avoid confusion in the classi- 
fication of the rights which grew up natu- 
rally into a body of law, later recognized by 
and incorporated into international law, and 
those which have been imposed upon the 
nations of the Far East, it may be well to 
restrict the use of the term “capitulatory 
rights” to the customary rights developed 
originally in the Mohammedan countries 
and use the term “extraterritorial rights” 
for those forced upon the countries of the 
Far East. These two systems of law are 
distinctly different and should not be con- 
fused. 

This article considers the capitulatory 
system of the Near East from its beginning 
to the recent conference at Montreux, Swit- 
zerland. 
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II 


Under the system of personal law a mem- 
ber of one nation enjoyed a modified form 
of extraterritoriality when he traveled in 
countries other than his own. Such right 
of extraterritoriality was early recognized. 
It existed among Christian states themselves 
long before Mohammed set the Near East 
on fire with his religious enthusiasm. The 
foreigner was always distrusted, and, 
strange as it may seem, the “privilege” 
granted to him by which he was allowed to 
carry his own law with him was not granted 
to him as a privilege at all, but was con- 
sidered actually to be a detriment. The 
fact that he carried about with him a dif- 
ferent law worked to exclude him from the 
common group. The stranger’s law was not 
thoroughly known, and the local law could 
not always be applied successfully to his 
case. Therefore he was excluded from the 
operation of the local law and was looked 
upon as a barbarian or outsider. 

Over such outsiders the State cared to 
take no jurisdiction. It looked askance at 
their laws, and, consequently, if there were 
a number of such strangers within the 
gates, they were often allowed to apply 
their own laws to their own acts as long as 
they did not bother the citizens of the coun- 
try in which they resided. 

One of the first agreements by which for- 
eigners were allowed to apply their own law 
was made between the Christian emperors 
of the Eastern Roman Empire and the 
Christian Armenians residing in Constan- 
tinople. It has been stated as an historical 
fact that as early as 905 A.D. such rights 
were accorded by the Greek emperor at 
Byzantium to the early ancestors of the 
modern Russians. 

III 


In the Near East and on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean the territorial 
theory of law had no development until very 
recent times. The Arabs, under the influ- 
ence of Mohammed, believing themselves 
to be governed by a law revealed by the 
Almighty to his Prophet, considered that 
the alien races or tribes with which they 
came in contact should not be allowed to 
share in the benefits of the Holy Law given 
by Allah to his chosen people for their own 
particular benefit. This feeling of exclu- 


sion was greatly intensified in Moham- 
medan countries by the fanatical religious 
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enthusiasm of the followers of the Prophet 
Mohammed and was even more keenly felt 
after the advent of the Seljuk Turk. Non- 
believers were thought to be of so little con- 
sequence that the Islamic authorities were 
content to leave such unenlightened and 
infidel people to their own laws and to ex- 
clude them from the theocratic civilization 
established by the Divine Emissary of Allah. 

Certain it was that the administration 
by strangers in Islamic communities of their 
own laws was never considered by the 
Islamic rulers as a privilege extended to 
such strangers. Such an idea may have 
had, and probably did have, its origin in 
Christian countries dealing with persons 
theoretically more or less equals, though 
looked down upon as strangers, when the 
Christian states granted such rights to mem- 
bers of other Christian states. 

It cannot be claimed that obtaining these 
capitulatory rights, as they are now called, 
from the Ottoman Turks was a new de- 
parture in law, characteristic of Moslem 
civilization, for the Christian Emperors of 
the Eastern Roman Empire appear to have 
granted capitulatory rights to the Turks 
themselves in 1385. Furthermore, capitu- 
latory rights existed in the time of the 
Crusades between the Christian States 
themselves which had established them- 
selves temporarily upon Mohammedan ter- 
ritory, as a brief historical review will show. 

The commerce on the Mediterranean in 
the tenth century and for several centuries 
thereafter was mainly under the control of 
the Italian city states, Genoa, Venice, Pisa, 
Florence and Amalfi. At this time occurred 
that peculiar wave of religious enthusiasm 
for the purpose of reclaiming from the 
hands of the Turks the Holy Land of the 
Christians, which resulted in the Crusades. 
During the first Crusade the city states of 
Venice, Genoa and Pisa naturally rendered 
very important services in the consequent 
foundation of the Christian Kingdom of 
Jerusalem by transporting troops and sup- 
plies. It was only natural, therefore, that 
they should receive, as a reward for their 
assistance to the Crusaders, extensive com- 
mercial privileges, particularly the grant 
of quarters in the conquered cities and the 
right to bring in their merchandise free of 
any duties. 

When the new Christian governments be- 
came established in the Near East on the 
basis of feudalism as then understood in 
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Europe, with the consequent servitudes and 
charges characteristic of that system, the 
merchants of the Italian cities asked for 
more extensive privileges for their services 
during the Crusades, notably the exemption 
from the local charges and taxes applied to 
the conquered peoples. They also naturally 
desired that their own judges should sit in 
judgment where their interests were in- 
volved and that their own laws should be 
applied and not the laws enacted for the 
government of a conquered community. 

From the viewpoint of history, then, the 
basis of the theory that capitulatory rights 
were obtained by force is unsound. It 
should be realized that at the time when 
the important so-called “privileges” were 
presumed to have been “granted” by the 
Mohammedan rulers it was almost impos- 
sible to step out of a doorway in the city 
of Paris without going into mud over one’s 
boot tops, and London was not much more 
than a collection of straggling houses; 
whereas the cities of Cordova and Seville 
contained miles of well paved and well 
lighted streets, and Baghdad in the East 
and Cordova in the West were the seats, 
at that time, of two of the greatest univer- 
sities that have ever existed. Furthermore, 
Mohammedan political power held sway 
from the east end of the Mediterranean 
westward around the southern shores of 
that sea up into Europe as far as the present 
French city of Tours; and at the same time 
the pressure in the eastern part of Europe 
was exerted by the Turks upon the very 
gates of Vienna. It will, consequently, be 
realized that the loosely organized congeries 
of people in Europe, which were then only 
beginning to show the formation of any- 
thing similar to the modern concept of a 
state, were not in any position to impose 
their will upon the strong Islamic powers 
or to frighten those powers into granting 
concessions. As one writer has so well put 
it: 

“The crescent had displaced the cross on Santa 
Sophia for more than eighty years before any 
‘privileges’ were extended to the subjects of other 
western governments. It was not, in fact, until 
1535 that France, the first of the foreign nations 
thus favored, obtained similar concessions for its 
merchandise from Suleiman the Magnificent on 
the eve of that monarch’s alliance with Francis I 
against their common enemy, the Emperor Charles 


V. Assuredly neither France nor any other State 
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in Europe could have ‘wrested’ anything from the 
conqueror of Belgrade or Buda and well nigh 
Vienna.” 


He goes on to state that the exemption 
extended to the British Levant Company in 
1675, in which Englishmen were assured 
“protection,” “affords sufficient disproof of 
the power of the Stuart to extort even a 
recognition of equality from the ‘Monarch 
of the Monarchs of the World, Prince of 
Emperors of every age, the dispenser of 
crowns to Kings, the champion Sultan 
Mahomet’.” 

The Moslems were the most powerful 
political factor not only in the world but 
in Europe itself at the time that the attempt 
was made to draft into the form of treaties 
a declaration of the rights accorded to 
Christian foreigners in the Islamic terri- 
tories. 


IV 


After the drafting of these treaties the 
extraterritorial rights enjoyed by foreigners 
in Moslem countries were termed “capitula- 
tions,” and much of the error which has 
crept into English writings has probably 
been due to the unconscious misinterpreta- 
tion of that word. The most natural con- 
notation of the word “capitulation” is “sur- 
render.” In this instance, however, that 
connotation has no authority. The word 
“capitulations” took its origin from the 
method in which the rights or privileges 
then existing were reduced to writing in the 
form of treaties. These treaties were drawn 
up under various headings or “capitulae,” 
the plural of the Latin word for chapter or 
heading. The rights named in the several 
“capitulae” came to be called “capitula- 
tions” and, possibly as a defense reaction 
against the European inferiority of that 
time, have been spoken of for some cen- 
turies as “capitulatory privileges.” 

Pélissié du Rausas, one of the most au- 
thoritative writers on the capitulations, 
divides the regime of these rights into the 
period of custom and the period of capit- 
ulations. The original body of customary 
law should not properly bear the designa- 
tion “capitulations” until after the advent 
of those instruments declaratory of the ex- 
emptions or exclusions of foreigners and 
infidels from the laws of the Moslem reli- 
gious community, which were at that time 
recognized as long standing customs and as 
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creating a well-established body of law in 
the countries surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Vv 


The first “capitulatory” rights were prob- 
ably enjoyed by the Italian city states 
mentioned above under the Arab Sultans 
of Egypt as far back as 1150 A.D. Con- 
sequently, they existed considerably prior 
to the domination of the Turks in Moham- 
medan countries. The first capitulatory 
treaty was drawn up in 1535 between the 
French and the Turks, which was nearly a 
century after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the latter. 

By reason of the exclusion of Europeans 
from the common life of the Mohammedans, 
which Europeans have delighted in calling 
a grant of rights or privileges, there de- 
veloped, for the most part in the principal 
seaport cities of the Islamic countries, what 
in some instances amounted almost to a 
small foreign city state. This community 
was known as a “funduk” and was in many 
respects a replica of the home state. The 
Europeans, by reason of their exclusion, 
lived in a part of the city reserved to them- 
selves, oftentimes surrounded by a wall, the 
entrance of which could be had only by 
means of a ladder. From this fact arose 
the early French term for such European 
settlements, “Les echelles du Levant.” The 
Europeans were thus cut off from connec- 
tion with the native inhabitants; their con- 
sul was practically the judge and ruler, and 
in many cases a priest was associated with 
the consul in their government. Their 
whole judicial, economic and social life was 
carried on separate and apart from the 
Mohammedan community in the midst of 
which they lived. It was out of sucha situa- 
tion that there arose the economic, religious, 
social and judicial capitulations. As time 
passed, the separateness of the foreign com- 
munities gradually disappeared until, after 
the fall of the Islamic powers from their 
high estate, foreigners lived indiscriminately 
throughout the Mohammedan communities 
and repaired to their consul only in case of 
necessity. 

Capitulatory treaties were drawn up be- 
tween the Ottoman Empire and France in 
1735 and 1740; England, Holland, Austria, 
and Russia during the latter years of the 
eighteenth century; Sweden, Denmark, Per- 
sia, Spain, Sardinia, and the United States 
during the early years of the nineteenth 
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century; and, subsequent to the American 
treaty, with Bulgaria, the Hanseatic cities, 
Portugal, Greece, Brazil, and, finally and 
last, with Bavaria. 


VI 
The treaty of May 7, 1830, between the 


United States and the Sublime Porte as- 
sured to this Government that 


“in like manner American merchants who shall 
come to the well-defended countries and ports of 
the Sublime Porte shall pay the same duties and 
other imposts that are paid by merchants of the 
most favored friendly Powers and they shall not 
in any way be vexed or molested; .. .”. 

Perhaps the most extensive right or privi- 
lege recognized as belonging to any foreign 
power was set out in Article 4 of this treaty 
between the United States and Turkey. 
There was never an agreement as to the 
exact interpretation of this article, the Eu- 
ropean powers interpreting it very broadly 
while the Sublime Porte sought unsuccess- 
fully to give it a much narrower interpreta- 
tion. The wording of the article is as fol- 
lows: 


“Citizens of the United States of America, 
quietly pursuing their commerce, and not being 
charged or convicted of any crime or offense, shall 
not be molested; and even when they may have 
committed some offense, they shall not be ar- 
rested and put in prison, by the local authorities, 
but they shall be tried by their Minister or Con- 
sul, and punished according to their offense, fol- 
lowing in this respect the usage observed towards 
other Franks.” 


The rights which the United States en- 
joyed in Turkey by virtue of the capitula- 
tory regime may be summarized as follows: 


1. Freedom of residence and travel in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

2. Freedom of the exercise of religious observ- 
ances and social customs. 

3. The privilege of transferring personal prop- 
erty by testamentary or intestate succession in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the foreigner’s state 
and, after 1874, the right to hold and transfer 
real property. 

4. Freedom from domiciliary search. 

5. Freedom from arrest without the notification 
of such action to the consul. 

6. Exemption from all direct taxes and from 
such customs duties as had not been assented to 
by the powers enjoying financial capitulatory priv- 
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ileges, and immunity from judicial proceedings in 
the local courts, i.e., trial by minister or consul in 
criminal cases or in civil cases where the foreigner 
was the defendant; and trial by a special Turkish 
tribunal in the presence of the consular dragoman, 
when the defendant was a native. 


Besides these there are other rights aris- 
ing from the old established customs. On 
this point Mr. John W. Foster, in a despatch 
to the Department of State on November 
29, 1892, when he was this country’s repre- 
sentative in Turkey, reported as follows: 


“The status of foreigner, depending as I have 
observed on ancient usage, while not clearly de- 
fined is to a certain extent determined by the 
capitulations or treaties between the Porte and 
various nations. ... As these various capitula- 
tions acted rather to recognize and confirm exist- 
ing rights than to create special privileges, it was 
inevitable that in the course of centuries the policy 
of autonomous extraterritoriality should be ex- 
panded and that rights and privileges born of the 
inherent prerogatives of non-Musselmans and ac- 
quiesced in by long and continued usage should 
become vested rights, sanctioned by the Ottoman 
Porte and indefeasible by any act of the Turkish 
sovereign. It may, thus, not always be practicable 
to point to the origin of any particular privilege 
in a solemn covenant or in a special grant or 
recognition thereof at any particular time. They 
have become massed into a concrete assemblage 
of rights, not readily admitting of classification or 
definition but constituting a body of laws and 
customs resting on usage and having for their 
fundamental principles the incontrovertible in- 
heritance of non-Musselmans under Musselman 
rule to the fullest autonomy in all that separates 
them from the Moslem faith and code”. 


In Egypt, even while it was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, greater rights were en- 
joyed by the capitulatory powers than 
those which were enjoyed by them in the 
other portions of the Empire or which were 
declared in the written treaties. 


VII 


The capitulatory situation as it developed 
in Egypt is of considerable interest. In 
1874 Egypt obtained from the Sultan a 
large measure of autonomy. From that 
time until after the Great War, when Egypt 
became an independent kingdom, it was 
ruled by a Khedive and admitted only a 
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nominal submission to the Ottoman Porte, 
signalized by the payment of a large yearly 
tribute. 

In order to ameliorate the conditions 
arising out of the exercise by foreigners in 
Egypt of their capitulatory rights or privi- 
leges and, particularly, in view of the fact 
that great abuses of these rights had be- 
come extensive in Egypt, the Khedive Is. 
mail entrusted to his Prime Minister Nubar 
Pasha the task of establishing courts in 
Egypt such as would be recognized by the 
foreign powers as capable of dispensing 
justice to foreigners in connection with 
any questions they might have with native 
Egyptians, with other foreigners, or with 
the Egyptian Government or its Adminis- 
trations. 

In 1876, after long and tedious exchanges 
of views between the representatives of the 
great powers and Nubar Pasha, the then 
Egyptian Prime Minister, a system of inter- 
national Mixed Courts, composed of judges 
representing the great powers and some of 
the smaller powers, as well as native Egyp- 
tian judges, was organized to take cogni- 
zance of cases in which foreigners and na- 
tives and foreigners of different nationali- 
ties were concerned. Courts of First In- 
stance were set up in Cairo, Alexandria and 
Zagazig (now Mansourah), and a Court of 
Appeals in Alexandria. 

Upon the establishment of these courts 
the capitulatory powers suspended the 
exercise of their privileges of jurisdiction 
over their nationals insofar as that juris- 
diction was taken over by the Mixed 
Courts. The President of the United States, 
by a proclamation dated March 27, 1876, 
announced the adherence of the United 
States to the judicial reform in Egypt and 
provided for the suspension of some of our 
capitulatory privileges. 

Criminal jurisdiction over foreigners was 
not granted to the Mixed Courts, nor were 
the Mixed Courts to decide questions of 
personal status or family law. 

Article 9 of the Reglement d’Organisa- 
tion Judiciaire of the Mixed Tribunals of 
Egypt provides that those tribunals alone 
shall be competent in all cases of civil and 
commercial matters between natives and for- 
eigners and between foreigners of different 
nationalities, except with respect to ques- 
tions of personal status. They shall also have 
jurisdiction over all actions with respect to 
real property among all persons, even if the 
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persons involved enjoy the same national- 
ity. By a decree of January 31, 1889, 
which was consented to by all the capitu- 
latory powers, the Mixed Courts were 
given jurisdiction over ordinances actually 
enforced or to be thereafter promulgated 
by the Egyptian Government with respect 
to all permanent and general regulations of 
public security. In this field the provisions 
of the codes further limit the jurisdiction 
to infractions of the regulations which en- 
tail no greater punishment than those of 
“simple police”, that is, a punishment of a 
fine from 10 to 100 Egyptian piasters or 
imprisonment not to exceed one week. 

A few years ago the powers agreed that 
an assembly made up of the judges of the 
Mixed Court of Appeals, among which each 
great power has at least one representative, 
should review proposals for such amend- 
ments of the Mixed Codes as might be in- 
troduced into the Egyptian Legislature, 
and if the Assembly believed that such 
amendments did not exceed the original 
grant of jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts 
and were not prejudicial to the interests of 
the capitulatory powers in Egypt, they 
might consent to the amendment and their 
consent would be tantamount to the con- 
sent of their governments to the amend- 
ments proposed. However, it was provided 
that the governments of the capitulatory 
powers might signify their objection to such 
amendments within a certain time and in 
such case the amendments would not be- 
come a part of the Mixed Codes. 

The treaty signed at Lausanne in 1923 
by the Allied Powers and Turkey confirmed 
the division of the former Ottoman Empire 
and the carving out of certain new states 
from the body of the old empire. Egypt 
gave up the fiction of Ottoman suzerainty 
and was declared to be an independent na- 
tion. The large sections of the old Otto- 
man Empire that are known respectively as 
Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq, 
were established into new forms of national 
entities denominated mandates. These 
mandates were put under the tutelage of 
certain of the Allied Powers, Great Britain 
being entrusted with the mandate for Pales- 
tine, which later included Transjordania, 
and the mandate for Iraq. France was en- 
trusted with the mandate for Syria and the 
Lebanon. The great peninsula of Arabia, 
including the Hedjaz, Nedj, Yemen, Oman, 
Hadramaut, Trucial Coast, and Asir, were 
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not assigned to any European power. Aden 
still remained a British protectorate. 

Since the severance of the Peninsula of 
Arabia from the former Ottoman Empire 
the Wahabite Chieftain Ibn Saud has 
brought about a unity of the tribes in the 
Nedj, or the hinterland of the Arabian 
Peninsula, and incorporated into his terri- 
tory of the Nedj the State of the Hedjaz. 
By a treaty in 1927 called the Treaty of 
Mecca the Blessed, Asir became a protec- 
torate of the Nedj. Yemen, however, still 
maintained an independent stand. 


Vill 


The situation as it exists today in Mo- 
rocco is one of unusual interest; first, be- 
cause it differs quite widely from the ca- 
pitulatory regime as it existed in the old 
Ottoman Empire or in Persia, and second, 
because of the conflict of international in- 
terests which continually complicates all 
questions arising in Morocco. 

Morocco is still recognized as a sovereign 
state with a Sultan at its head, though its 
independence is considerably circumscribed 
by a series of political acts and treaties. 
The territory of Morocco has been divided 
into three zones of influence, the larger 
zone being administered by the French 
under the protectorate treaty between 
France and Morocco in 1912, which, how- 
ever, recognizes the sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan of Morocco. A smaller portion of Mo- 
rocco to the north and west is, at the pres- 
ent time, being administered under a 
Spanish protectorate which this Govern- 
ment has not yet recognized. The city of 
Tangier and its environs suffers from an 
amorphous collection of conflicting inter- 
national rights and international agreements 
which have reduced it almost to destitution. 

In 1906, by the Algeciras Convention, a 
number of the then great powers, includ- 
ing the United States, set up a form of 
international control in Tangier vested in 
what was known as the Diplomatic Body. 
This control functioned reasonably well 
until after the World War. Shortly after 
this, Great Britain, France and Spain, under 
the impression that they had the greatest 
interests in Morocco, sought to establish 
a new regime in Tangier by a special agree- 
ment among themselves without a word to 
the other powers who were signatories to 
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the original Convention of Algeciras, and 
then had the presumption to ask the other 
powers, including the United States, to sign 
on the dotted line. This Government very 
properly refused to accede to a new con- 
tract made by only three of the former con- 
tracting parties without the consent of all 
parties and which sought to change the 
rights which had been agreed upon by the 
original signatories to the Algeciras Con- 
vention. 

The new regime which Great Britain, 
France and Spain sought to establish and 
which was outlined in the so-called Statute 
of Tangier, 1923, was, in the opinion of 
this Government, upon its face unworkable, 
and in practice it proved to be entirely un- 
satisfactory. The United States had not 
joined in the new regime, neither had Italy, 
and the attempts of that regime were 
largely abortive. The political pressure of 
the Dictator of Italy was brought to bear 
upon the three powers who had signed the 
Statute of Tangier, and in 1928 the Statute 
was so modified as to admit Italy as one of 
the constituent members. In this latter 
move the United States was again over- 
looked, and therefore this Government 
quite naturally maintains a position not 
recognizing either of the Statutes of Tan- 
gier but basing its rights in Tangier squarely 
upon the provisions of the Algeciras Con- 
vention. 

During the War a number of the powers 
which enjoyed capitulatory rights in Mo- 
rocco gave up those capitulatory rights, 
under the influence of enticing promises 
made by France, and to a lesser degree by 
Spain, and in the end received nothing in 
return therefor. The United States has 
never given up its capitulatory rights and 
today it maintains fully the capitulatory 
privileges which it has for years enjoyed in 
Morocco. 

A privilege which no longer exists any- 
where else in the Near East is still enjoyed 
by the United States in Morocco. This is 
the custom which allows American mer- 
chants “carrying on the import or export 
trade on a large scale”, to employ two na- 
tive Moroccans, but not more than two in 
any one city, to assist them in the conduct 
of their business. During such time as 


these native Moroccans are in the employ 
of such American citizens or firms they are 
removed from amenability to Moroccan 
law and instead are subject to the laws of 
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the United States which by statute are ex. 
tended to those countries in which we enjoy 
extraterritorial judicial privileges. This is 
called the privilege of ‘“semsarship” and is 
valued very highly by the natives; conse. 
quently it is strictly limited by agreement. 
The agreement which regulates the pro- 
tected status of such persons in Morocco is 
the Madrid Convention of 1880. This 
limits protected persons to those employed 
in the diplomatic or consular offices of a 
nation enjoying extraterritorial privileges 
and the two semsars in any one town who 
may be employed by foreign merchants or 
firms. 

Another very important privilege which 
inures to the benefit of citizens of the 
United States in Morocco is the freedom of 
such citizens from the operation of Mo- 
roccan laws unless the Moroccan Govern- 
ment has requested, and the United States 
has given its consent to, the application of 
such laws to American citizens. 

From a legal viewpoint the American 
position in Morocco is thoroughly sound. 
It has been, however, and still is a very 
delicate one, owing to the fact that the 
lack of interest on the part of American 
business men in the enormous wealth and 
almost unlimited opportunities in Morocco 
has caused our position to be largely 
academic. 


IX 


Following the example of Turkey, Persia 
abrogated all her capitulatory treaties in 
1928, and therefore, at the present time, 
there are no capitulatory treaty rights in 
Persia. However, Persia has agreed by 
means of an exchange of notes that certain 
provisions called “safeguards” will be estab- 
lished whereby the interests of the nationals 
of countries formerly enjoying capitulatory 
rights in Persia would presumably be pro- 
tected until such time as the modern codes 
which Persia is endeavoring to establish 
should be in full operation. 

The United States, by agreement with 
the Persian Government, has obtained for 
its nationals the understanding that, with 
respect to questions of personal status and 
family law, American citizens will be judged 
by their own national law, even though 
they will have to resort to Persian courts 
for the settlement of their disputes. The 
Persian Government has agreed that in the 
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application of American law to such cases 
in their courts the Government will be 
guided by the official American representa- 
tives in Persia as to what is American law 
in any particular case. This is a better 
arrangement than has been obtained by 
any of the other parties. 

About three years ago the United States 
appointed a Minister Resident to the King- 
dom of Ethiopia. By virtue of the most- 
favored-nation clause in its treaty with 
Ethiopia the United States had the right to 
enjoy capitulatory privileges in that coun- 
try. The conquest of Ethiopia by Italy, 
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however, will undoubtedly result in the 
eventual abrogation of these privileges. 
xX 
At the present time the extraterritorial 
regime has to all intents and purposes lost 
its practical effectiveness. It is true that 
in certain places vestigial remains of the 
regime probably will last for some years, 
but it is definitely on its way out and will 
soon be but an interesting example of the 
projection of the theory of personal law 
into our modern age and modern concepts 
of international rights. 





As to An International Military Force 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


i pey the word force only in its military 
and police sense, what is the place of 
such a force in international relations? 
There are many people, including some 
statesmen, who would have the United 
States become party to an international 
organization backed by a military or police 
force. Thus the question is more than 
merely academic. As a world issue it has 
divided the reformers, embarrassed the 
League of Nations, precipitated angers and 
resentments provocative of war. It is up 
again just now in the discussion over Mr. 
Streit’s book “Union Now.” It is a matter 
relating to the vital interests, therefore, of 
all countries including our own. It is per- 
haps the gravest question facing our mod- 
ern world. 


I 


One answer to the question is that there 
isno place whatsoever for any such inter- 
national force. 

Two curiously opposed groups take this 
view. On the one hand there are the non- 
resistant pacifists who would do away with 
all armies and navies, a position taken by 
various cults and religions. It is difficult 
to believe, however, that this view can have 
any practical bearing upon international 
policies for sometime to come. 

_The other group holds that each nation 
should organize, control, and exercise its 





own military force in its own way and in 
its own interests, without regard to the 
interests of other powers. Not so long ago 
Signor Benito Mussolini announced over 
the radio his opinion that collective secu- 
rity, “never existed, does not exist and will 
never exist.” It would seem, therefore, 
that the Italian Duce purposes to run his 
own military force in his own way without 
reference to the wishes of other countries. 

It would not be just to condemn the 
Italian leader for this, because it is the 
policy actually employed by all of the na- 
tions, including our United States. The 
favorite explanation for this form of policy 
is set forth in terms of national defense. 
For some time it may be expected that 
every nation will do its utmost to establish 
for itself its own adequate national defense. 

While thus our question appears to be 
answered at the outset that the place for 
force in international relations is to con- 
fine it to the needs for national defense, 
there are other types of answer, however, 
deserving of respectful study. 


II 


A second type of answer to the question, 
for instance, is that there must be some 
form of collective, restraining international 
physical force. The argument in support 
of this view is quite simple. Law, they 
say, is useless unless backed by a police 
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force. Individuals obey the law because 
back of it they see the billy, the prison, 
the gallows. In our municipal relation- 
ships our peace and safety rest upon rules 
of law backed by physical force. These 
simple facts undergird practically all our 
political institutions. Reasoning from anal- 
ogy, if there is to be peace and security be- 
tween nations, they argue, there must be 
international law backed by an interna- 
tional collective force. 

Such reliance upon force gave rise in the 
long history of Greece to a number of 
leagues to enforce peace, dating even from 
pre-historic times. The Roman Empire 
imposed peace on her subject states for cen- 
turies under a system known as the Pax 
Romana. Faith in some form of collective 
military might gave rise through the cen- 
turies to a variety of peace plans, plans de- 
vised by such men as Dante, most Chris- 
tian of the world’s poets, over six hundred 
years ago; by Pierre Dubois, French con- 
temporary of Dante; by George von Pode- 
brad, King of Bohemia, over four hundred 
years ago; by Emeric Crucé over three 
hundred years ago; even by William Penn, 
Quaker founder of our City of Brotherly 
Love, two hundred forty years ago; by the 
gentlemen who brought forth the Covenant 
of the League of Nations just twenty years 
ago. 

Thus a second answer to our question 
runs that nations cannot be expected to 
keep the peace unless behind their agree- 
ments there stands the threat of force. 
What the precise nature of that force should 
be does not appear in the answer. 


III 


Members of a third group answer the 
question more specifically with the argu- 
ment that in time of emergency all nations 
should stand ready to pool their existing 
military forces. Because of the teachings 
of many men, they have come to believe 
in a system of collective security backed by 
force. Out of such faith, following ‘espe- 
cially the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, 
grew a variety of international alliances, 
especially in Europe, alliances backed by 
the threat of force. Out of that theory of 
alliances grew the European system known 
as the “balance of power,” itself a program 
of collective security backed by the threat 
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of force, a system that flowered in the 
World War. 

Through the centuries, to repeat, there 
have been men arguing for an _interna- 
tional instrument for the maintenance of 
peace for the states backed by some sort of 
collective physical might. Such men con- 
trolled the peace conference in Paris in the 
winter of 1918-1919. 

In that winter men foregathered in the 
Capital of France for the purpose of offi- 
cially ending a war that had bled white the 
great nations of Europe. They conceived 
the time propitious for establishing the 
nations of the world within the framework 
of an organization that would enable them 
to avoid another so terrible experience. To 
this end they incorporated in their treaty 
twenty-six articles which taken together are 
known as the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. This Covenant, aiming to pro- 
mote international cooperation and to 
achieve international peace and security, 
represented the collective judgment of the 
thirty-two states that signed the treaty. 
Taken together the provisions were the ex- 
pression in words of a widespread demand 
for some form of international military 
force. 

Those men in Paris believed, signed their 
names to that effect, that all should under- 
take to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of each. 
They agreed that a body of nine men, 
known as the Council, should have power 
to advise upon the ways and means of 
carrying out the military obligations. They 
agreed further that should anyone of them 
resort to war it should ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all 
the rest; in which case they would all un- 
dertake immediately to subject the offender 
to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, to prohibit all intercourse be- 
tween their citizens and the citizens of the 
covenant-breaking State, and to prevent 
all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the citizens of the covenant- 
breaking State and the citizens of any 
other State whether it be a member of the 
group or not. Still more to the point, m 
such circumstances it was left to the Coun- 
cil to recommend to the several govern 
ments what effective military, naval or alf 
forces the members “shall severally contrib- 
ute to the armed forces to be used to pro- 
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tect the Covenants of the League.” The 
members went even further and signed an 
agreement not only that they would mu- 
tually support one another in the necessary 
financial and economic measures, but that 
they would “afford passage through their 
territory to the forces of any members of 
the League” cooperating to protect its cove- 
nants. 

In this mélange of agreements it is clear, 
therefore, that the framers of the Cove- 
nant believed that any international or- 
ganization of States for the maintenance 
of peace between them must be based upon 
the sanctions of military force. Those men 
in Paris were more willing to accept each 
others promises to go to war, even if against 
their own vital interests, than they were 
to accept their plighted word simply to 
abide by their self-imposed laws and thus 
to maintain the peace. In their concep- 
tions of sanctions no question seems ever 
to have arisen as to the sanction behind 
the military force itself. Right was to be 
established by might. The wltima ratio of 
their machinery for the maintenance of 
peace was to be war. 


IV 


It seems proper here to recall that had 
the League of Nations with headquarters 
in Geneva undertaken to apply its military 
sanctions against Signor Mussolini when in 
October 1923 his ships opened fire on the 
Greek seaport town of Corfu, the British 
government felt that such action would 
mean another world war and refused, there- 
fore, to cooperate. Had the League of Na- 
tions undertaken to carry out its theories 
of an international force when in 1931 
Japan moved into Manchuria, and had then 
undertaken to stop all commercial! or per- 
sonal intercourse between the citizens of 
Japan and those of the United States, we 
of this country would in all probability 
have been brought into an international 
war. Believers in the duty of the League 
of Nations to apply military sanctions 
against Italy when in 1935 she moved into 
Ethiopia discovered, albeit a bit slowly, 
that the logic of such an action would spell 
no less than a European war. Britain 
knows that Italy’s hostility to her sea power 
and Signor Mussolini’s intervention in 
Spain have been mainly due to resent- 
ments because of the sanctions that the 
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League tried to impose upon Italy for her 
move into Ethiopia. Dangers in the theory 
of military sanctions kept the League from 
organizing its military forces against Ger- 
many when in 1936 she moved into the 
Rhineland, and in 1938 when she took over 
Austria and parts of Czechoslovakia. 

In short, it is now quite clear that those 
sections of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations calling for the use of force have 
been proved to be wrong in principle, con- 
trary to the teachings of history, and when- 
ever there has been any attempt to apply 
them they have been a menace to the peace 
of the world. 

V 

A fourth answer to our inquiry is that 
there must be some form of international 
organization backed by an international 
police. Indeed, there is now a school of 
persons under the leadership of Lord Davies 
of Great Britain campaigning for amend- 
ments to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations for the purpose of establishing an 
Equity Tribunal with power to investigate 
dangerous situations and to settle disputes; 
and an International Police Force to up- 
hold international law and order, to pre- 
vent aggression and to assure peaceful set- 
tlement, on the basis of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. 

Evidently the members of this school are 
examining the problem in some detail. They 
have found certain military experts who 
agree that the technical difficulties of an 
international police force are not insur- 
mountable, that such a force would be quite 
possible ‘“‘whenever the nations wish it.” 

They go on to point out that the first 
step must be an international air force con- 
siderably larger than the most powerful 
national air force now in existence. It is 
proposed that such a force should serve as 
a reserve auxiliary force ready at any mo- 
ment to aid the victim of aggression and so 
to threaten the aggressor as to induce him 
to refrain from attack. Such a force, it is 
felt, should be put into operation under 
the direction of the League of Nations. 

It is suggested that the international 
force might have for its main base Tunisia, 
mandated to the League. The interna- 
tional army would be made up of volun- 
teers, with a limit to the number from any 
one country. The recruits, to be chosen 
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with the greatest care, would be given 
courses in military training schools and 
encouraged to regard their service as highly 
honorable. They would take oaths of loy- 
alty to the League of Nations, renouncing 
their national allegiance during their period 
of service. If a recruit’s country of origin 
is declared the aggressor he would not be 
asked personally to serve against it. Brit- 
ish experts point out that there would have 
to be one language of command and recom- 
mend Spanish for the purpose. No little 
thought has been given to the development 
not only of an international army but also 
of an international navy. True, it is 
granted that an international force would 
be expected to operate only after all means 
of settling disputes—such as mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration and judicial proce- 
dures—have failed. In case of such failure, 
it is argued, economic sanctions should pre- 
cede the application of military force; but 
force there must be. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, 
February 5, 1939, Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
who served as technical adviser and mem- 
ber of the Saar Plebiscite Commission, ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations, argued 
substantially that behind all our measures 
for the maintenance of world peace there 
must be the assurance that mutual as- 
sistance against any aggressor will be amply 
equipped with the power of powder. Spe- 
cifically and definitely she advocates the 
organization of an international police 
force. Only in such way, she says, can a 
reasonable degree of confidence in collective 
security be established, or any hope for the 
reduction of armaments be realized. She 
concluded by saying: 


“Force without law is violence, and the greatest 
of all evils. Force in itself is not an evil. Its 
character is determined by the purpose for which 
it is employed. Is there any country in existence 
without its background of force? Behind the law 
of the land are the sanctions of the law for its 
enforcement when necessary. As Pascal says, ‘We 
must therefore bring together justice and force 
and so dispose things that whatsoever is just is 
mighty or whatsoever is mighty is just.’” 


But it would appear that the proponents 
of international police have not yet seen 
all of the highly technical difficulties in the 
way. They do not even mention such mat- 
ters as the rules of strategy, sources and 
delivery of supplies, transportation, com- 
munications, terrain, the discipline and 
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morale of troops, the composition of com- 
panies and battalions, the authority to give 
orders. It does not appear to occur to them 
that no international organization com- 
posed of political appointees should have 
the power to pass judgment upon an ag. 
gressor, unite to attack him, functioning 
thus as judge, jury and executioner. Such 
an organization might be necessary for the 
conduct of war. It could not properly be 
called an instrument for the promotion 
of justice for it would be in complete oppo- 
sition to the operations of law, judicial set- 
tlement and peace. 
VI 

Having looked at four theoretical answers 
to our inquiry: first, that there should be 
no international force; secondly, that there 
should be an international force; thirdly, 
that there should be a pooling of all forces 
in case of emergency; fourthly, that there 
should be an international police; let us 
turn fifthly to the answer of some actual 
experiences, experiences referred to fre- 
quently, apparently not frequently enough, 
in WorLD AFFAIRS. 

The believers in the necessity for an in- 
ternational military force for the mainte- 
nance of peace among sovereign States ap- 
pear to lose themselves in a false analogy 
between the coercion of individuals by 
policemen and the coercion of States by 
armies. Trouble over this analogy arose in 
the Federal Convention held in the city of 
Philadelphia during the summer of 1787. 
Since that was the greatest international 
peace conference of all time, it would seem 
reasonable to review the arguments upon 
this matter as they came up there from time 
to time. For example, it was there proposed 
that the international organization known 
as the United States of America should have 
an international army with which to bring 
any recalcitrant State to terms. Address- 
ing himself to this proposal, however, Mr. 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, later Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking before the Convention of 
Connecticut for the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, expressed some very pertinent 
views upon the place of force in social rela- 
tionships. He said: 

“If the United States and the individual States 
will quarrel, if they want to fight, they may do it, 
a no frame of government can possibly prevent 
Me. we 
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“Hence we see how necessary for the Union is a 
coercive principle. No man pretends the contrary: 
we all see and feel this necessity. The only ques- 
tion is, shall it be a coercion of law, or a coercion 
of arms? There is no other possible alternative. 
Where will those who oppose a coercion of law 
come out? Where will they end? A necessary 
consequence of their principles is a war of the 
states one against the other. I am for coercion 
by law—that coercion which acts only upon de- 
linquent individuals. This Constitution does not 
attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in. their 
political capacity. No coercion is applicable to 
such bodies, but that of an armed force. If we 
should attempt to execute the laws of the Union 
by sending an armed force against a delinquent 
State, it would involve the good and bad, the 
innocent and guilty, in the same calamity. 

“But this legal coercion singles out the guilty 
individual, and punishes him for breaking the 
laws of the Union. All men will see the reason- 
ableness of this; they will acquiesce, and say, Let 
the guilty suffer.” 


On this general scheme for setting up a 
League of Nations to enforce peace, Mr. 
George Mason of Virginia, addressing the 
Convention on May 30, argued— 


“very cogently that punishment could not in the 
nature of things be executed on the States collec- 
tively, and therefore that such a Government was 
necessary as could directly operate on individuals, 
and would punish those only whose guilt required 
it.” 


Mr. Mason returned to this matter on 
June 20 when Mr. Patterson of New Jersey 
had acknowledged that his “Plan” could 
not be enforced without military coercion, 
saying: 


“Does he consider the force of this concession ? 
The most jarring elements of nature; fire and 
water themselves are not more incompatible that 
(than) such a mixture of civil liberty and military 
execution. Will the militia march from one State 
to another, in order to collect the arrears of taxes 
from the delinquent members of the Republic? 
Will they maintain an army for this purpose? 
Will not the citizens of the invaded State assist 
one another till they rise as one Man, and shake 
off the Union altogether. Rebellion is the only 
case in which the military force of the State can 
be properly exerted against its Citizens.” 


Mr. James Madison when it was pro- 
posed to authorize an exertion of the force 
of the whole against a delinquent State— 


“observed that the more he reflected on the use 
of force, the more he doubted the practicability, 
the justice and the efficacy of it when applied to 
people collectively and not individually. . A 
Union of the States containing such an ingredient 
seemed to provide for its own destruction. The 
use of force against a State, would look more like 
a declaration of war, than an infliction of punish- 
ment, and would probably be considered by the 
party attacked as a dissolution of all previous 
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compacts by which it might be bound. He hoped 
that such a system would be framed as might 
render this recourse unnecessary, and moved that 
the clause be postponed. This motion was agreed 
to nem. con.” 


Alexander Hamilton on June 18 paid his 
respects to the proposal to set up an inter- 
national League to enforce peace upon the 
States. He said: 


“Force, by which may be understood a coercion 
of laws or coercion of arms. A certain por- 
tion of military force is absolutely necessary in 
large communities. But how can this force 
be exerted on the States collectively? It is im- 
possible. It amounts to a war between the parties. 
Foreign powers also will not be idle spectators. 
They will interpose, the confusion will increase, 
and a dissolution of the Union ensue.” 


Colonel Hamilton recurred to the mat- 
ter also in ‘““The Federalist,” saying: 


“Whoever considers the populousness and 
strength of several of these States singly at the 
present juncture, and looks forward to what they 
will become, even at the distance of half a cen- 
tury, will at once dismiss as idle and visionary 
any scheme which aims at regulating their move- 
ments by laws to operate upon them in their col- 
lective capacities, and to be executed by a coercion 
applicable to them in the same capacities. A 
project of this kind is little less romantic than 
the monster-taming spirit which is attributed to 
the fabulous heroes and demigods of antiquity. 

“Even in those confederacies which have been 
composed of members smaller than many of our 
counties, the principle of legislation for sovereign 
States, supported by military coercion, has never 
been found effectual. It has rarely been attempted 
to be employed but against the weaker members; 
and in most instances attempts to coerce the re- 
fractory and disobedient have been the signals 
of bloody wars, in which one half of the con- 
federacy has displayed its banners against the 
other half.” 


When advocating the ratification of the 
Constitution in the Convention of his own 
State, Mr. Hamilton said: 


“Tt has been observed, to coerce the States is 
one of the maddest projects that was ever devised. 
A failure of compliance will never be confined to 
a single State. This being the case, can we sup- 
pose it wise to hazard a civil war? . 

“But can we believe that one State will ever 
suffer itself to be used as an instrument of coer- 
cion? The thing is a dream, it is impossible.” 


Perfectly familiar with this background 
of American international statesmanship, 
it is reasonable to expect that persons con- 
cerned with “strengthening the machinery 
for the maintenance of peace” in the world, 
with “tightening up the conventions” al- 
ready in force, with proposals even to set 
up a League of Nations for the Western 
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Hemisphere to perfect a “Union now,” will 
not agree to an international organization 
for the maintenance of peace in this hemi- 
sphere or elsewhere backed by any inter- 
national military or police force. 

We of this land have learned that in 
issues between States decisions this side of 
war must rest upon the common will to see 
justice done. Mr. Elihu Root addressing 
himself to this general problem on the floor 
of the United States Senate took occasion 
once to observe that “there is no security 
but honor and good faith.” Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, speaking in Geneva on March 12, 
1925, refused to approve the Geneva Pro- 
tocol with its provision for military sanc- 
tions, saying, “do what we will, we have no 
choice, but, in the last resort, to depend 
upon the plighted word.” Of course these 
expressions are true, not because Mr. Root 
and Mr. Chamberlain gave them. Those 
gentlemen, out of their critical intelligence, 
said those things because they are ever- 
lastingly true. 

Every nation according to its lights is 
seeking its own interests. In that search 
some nation may infringe upon the rights 
or interests of another. In such case the 
question may arise as to who is the aggres- 
sor. That question may be settled by the 
parties, by diplomacy, by judicial processes. 
If left to politicians the prognosis is not so 
hopeful. Of course there remain always 
the possibilities of war. 

From their bitter experiences with war, 
however, men and women everywhere are 
reaching out with pathetic eagerness for a 
saner and less devastating way. They re- 
call that nations of the world are doing 
business with each other today under the 
regulations of some thirty thousand treaties, 
conventions, agreements. For the most 
part these contracts are kept and that be- 
cause the parties conceive it to be to their 
interest to do so. When differences arise 
over any of these instruments the most 
profitable courses are found to be through 
the due processes of the law, founded in 
their turn on the will that everyone shall 
receive his due, which is the essence of 
justice. In the development of law and 
justice for the settlement of international 
disputes there is no place for military force, 
for the exercise of such force against a 
State is nothing but war. 
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It is scarcely conceivable that the United 
States would ever consent to join any inter- 
national organization agreeing to give to 
it the power to wage war against the United 
States. It is difficult to believe that our 
country would agree in advance to fare 
forth to war at the orders of a few men 
sitting around a table in some distant land 
and that in circumstances the nature of 
which no one could now possibly foresee. 
VII 

True, there are systems of collective 
security depending upon the use of force 
such as our municipalities and states where 
the final sanction of collective security is 
the police force. But there are larger po- 
litical unities maintaining their collective 
security without the backing of military 
force; such as the French, the Dutch, the 
Russian, the Swiss and the British Com- 
monwealths of States. Peace between the 
various political unities within each of these 
empires is maintained by a force superior 
to that of any physical might such as the 
military or police power. As in the case 
of our American Union peace between the 
States is maintained not by military force, 
but by law, international law, a kind of 
law that operates to maintain peace because 
based on the willing acceptance of the 
parties. There is a force greater than the 
power of armies, navies, police, for it is the 
power that creates and directs armies, 
navies, police. 

Collective security for states, as demon- 
strated by our Founding Fathers in 1787, 
as it has been demonstrated recently in the 
Mediterranean, cannot rest upon any sanc- 
tions of military force, for the only military 
sanction for opposing war is recourse to war 
itself. Attempts to establish collective se- 
curity based upon the sanctions of military 
force lead hopelessly to collective wars. 

In any international system designed to 
promote the peace of justice the applica- 
tions of force this side of international war 
must be limited to issues within the states. 
If extended to controversies between states 
the inevitable result would be war. Men 
who established our Union of States as- 
sumed that nations are responsible for their 
citizens: that, therefore, it is the duty of 
nations to punish any of their citizens who 
interfere with the rights of other nations. 
This was so apparently just that the men 
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of Philadelphia inserted in Article I, Section 
8, of our Constitution a clause 10 which 
provides that Congress shall have the power 
to define and punish offences which citizens 
commit against the law of nations. Be- 
cause of this the Congress demands due 
diligence on the part of its citizens to obey 
international law. It is the duty of every 
nation to require of its citizens such dili- 
gence. 

If every nation would adopt a statute 
requiring its citizens to obey international 
law, and provide in case they disobey it for 
their punishment, there would then be in 
force a system of sanctions effective as could 
be reasonably desired. Force would then 
find its place where it belongs, within and 
not between states. Then no system of 
collective security backed by military or 
police force would be necessary. 

Thus far we have found two legitimate 
places for force in international relations: 
one as means of national defense; another 
for the use by states against their own citi- 
zens guilty of violating international law. 

People genuinely concerned to bring 
about peace between nations would better 
leave armies, navies, and the technical ques- 
tions of national defense to their duly 
chosen and responsible representatives, and 
stop announcing that under no circum- 
stances may they be expected to fight. It 
is conceivable that conditions may develop 
making it necessary to fight. Men want 
justice more than they want peace. 

There can be little hope for international 
peace based upon justice until respect for 
law becomes more widely the spiritual pos- 
session of the race. At this stage of our 
civilization the friends of peace may well 
concentrate their efforts upon the develop- 
ment of a judicial system for the nations. 
Collective security against war must natur- 
ally rest upon a sanction other than war 
itself. As we have seen there is such a 
sanction, a sanction that operates to main- 
tain peace between the many parts of the 
British Commonwealth, between the States 
of the American Union, and between other 
unions of states. It is the sanction of public 
approval which is law. There are many 
kinds of sanctions, financial, economic, mili- 
tary, all partaking of the nature of war; 
but above them all is a sanction greater 
than any of them, the sanction of public 
opinion. Peace between states flows from 
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the processes of fair play, the operation of 
laws, interpreted when in dispute in terms 


of justice. To further the extension of 
such a system is worthy of the best efforts 
of our best minds. 

As from time to time through the years 
we have pointed out in this magazine, how 
such a simple program will work out in all 
its details of course no one can tell. The 
last word is never spoken. There are cer- 
tain basic principles of international law 
determined by experience to be permanent 
and everlasting; but statute laws for the 
nations must be susceptible of adaptation 
to inevitable changes in international rela- 
tions. Some suggest that there should be 
an International Court of Revision, others 
that there should be a Permanent Tribunal 
of Equity, still others that there should be 
an extension of the power of all judges 
to pass judgments on what in given cases 
is just and good, ex aequo et bono. Within 
our international judicial system it will be 
necessary to establish principles for the set- 
tlement of conflicts not already governed 
by existing law. Differences of opinion over 
the meaning of justice have constantly to be 
straightened out. And yet, if we may bor- 
row from the sporting world, there must be 
rules for the international game, and um- 
pires to regulate differences. In any event, 
tranquillity of order among nations—our 
best definition of peace—depends in con- 
crete cases upon what, for the want of a 
better phrase, we call the processes of jus- 
tice. Dr. L. P. Jacks, long head of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, finds no answer 
to the question, Who is to control the con- 
trollers—quis custodiet custodes? There is 
no answer, save it be the common will to 
see justice done. 

In sum, therefore, success with interna- 
tional systems of collective security backed 
by threats of arms has never been marked 
or promising. The more one studies our 
question the less hope one finds for such 
a system at this time. It is clear that our 
so-called peace-movement will have enough 
to keep it busy if it confine its efforts to 
establishing more firmly the eternal proc- 
esses of justice, leaving to the states their 
duty to organize within themselves such 
sanctions of force as may be necessary to 
keep recalcitrant persons in line. An inter- 
national police force will be possible, the 
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experts assure Lord Davies, “whenever the 
nations wish it.” Is it not equally true that 
nations will be able to settle their disputes 
by the due process of law without recourse 
to arms “whenever the nations wish it’? 
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The sanction of sanctions in any system of 
collective security calculated to maintain 
peace between nations can only be the sanc- 
tion of the popular will, which according to 
an ancient faith is the voice of God. 
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I 


ITH a warning to totalitarian and 

other non-American nations that the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere intend 
to present a united front should foreign Gov- 
ernments menace the Americas by military, 
economic, political, or cultural aggression, 
the Eighth International Conference of 
American States came to a close December 
27, 1938. 

The final sessions voted an instrument 
labelled ““The Declaration of Lima,” which 
included the statement that: “in case the 
peace, security or territorial integrity of any 
American republic is thus threatened by 
acts of any nature that may imperil them, 
they proclaim their common concern and 
their determination to make effective their 
solidarity, coordinating their respective 
sovereign wills by means of the procedure 
of consultation, established by conventions 
in force and by declarations of inter-Amer- 
ican Conferences, using the measures which 
in eaci: case the circumstances may make 
advisable.” 

This resolution covered the central theme 
of the deliberations and, while it added 
little to existing peace declarations, it did, 
at least, augment the Buenos Aires 1936 
Declaration of Principles of Inter-Ameri- 





can Solidarity and Cooperation by making 
more clear what Buenos Aires termed “every 
act susceptible of disturbing the peace of 
the Americas.” 

II 


On December 9, 1938, in the Peruvian 
Congress Building, the Conference opened. 
An archbishop’s robe and military tunics 
glowed against the background of delegates 
dressed in formal black and white, accord- 
ing to stories radioed north. The Peruvian 
President, General Oscar R. Benavides, ar- 
rived with his escort in three gilded coaches 
copied after those of the old Spanish vice- 
roys. December 9, 1938, was the one hun- 
dred and fourteenth anniversary of the 
Battle of Ayacucho which broke European 
domination in South America. In this at- 
mosphere of the past and the present the 
Conference opened. The atmosphere, if we 
may accept the observation of the press, 
“was not only past and present but a 
bumpy one.” 

To this Conference came delegates from 
the nations of one philosophy: an inherent 
feeling for liberty and individual integrity. 
These were the delegates that the United 
States Secretary of State Cordell Hull ad- 
dressed on that opening day as he sought 
to arouse hope, confidence, and cooperation. 
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But what Mr. Hull really felt, as he stood 
before the throng which crowded the Con- 
gress Building, may never be known. His 
speech was an exceptionally strong state- 
ment of American doctrine: “It is impera- 
tive that the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere proclaim, unequivo- 
cally and unmistakably, their profound be- 
lief that only the type of national organiza- 
tion and of international relationship which 
we and the rest of mankind have been per- 
sistently and laboriously building up in the 
course of recent generations can make it 
possible for nations to advance materially 
and culturally, and for man to be free . . . 

“There must not be a shadow of a doubt 
anywhere as to the determination of the 
American nations not to permit the inva- 
sion of this hemisphere by the armed forces 
of any power or any possible combination 
of powers. Each of our nations obviously 
must decide for itself what measures it 
should take in order to meet its share of 
our common interest and responsibility in 
this respect. As far as my country is con- 
cerned, let no one doubt for a moment that 
so long as the possibility of armed challenge 
exists, the United States will maintain ade- 
quate defensive military, naval, and air 
establishments .. . 

“Equally, the dissemination by nations 
of doctrines and the carrying on of many 
other types of activity can be utilized for 
the purpose of undermining and destroying 
in other nations established institutions of 
government and basic social order . 
There is no place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere for a revival of such doctrines and 
theories, which our nations, in common 
with an overwhelming majority of civilized 
mankind, rejected long ago.” 

The Eighth International Conference of 
American States was a regular and duly 
constituted convention proceeding along 
lines adopted in 1889, when the first Con- 
ference met at Washington. Similar ses- 
sions called at almost regular intervals of 
five years had been held at Washington, 
Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Bue- 
nos Aires, Santiago (Chile), and Mexico 
City. 

At Lima the major topics for discussion 
were: 


1) Continental solidarity and defense. 
2) Unification of existing American 
peace agreements. 
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3) A League of American Nations. 

4) An Inter-American Court of Jus- 
tice. 

5) Reduction of trade barriers. 


Of this list numbers one and five wee 
voted. Numbers two, three, and four were 
referred to future meetings. Lima’s com- 
plete balance sheet appears farther along in 
this article. 

Ill 

What was it that gave to the Conference 
its importance? 

Think back to the latter part of 1938. 
On the morning of November 16 the papers 
carried a statement that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
desired continental solidarity in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and, to achieve it, looked 
to the Latin-American republics to help 
him. An upsetting European and Far East- 
ern situation held possibilities of reaching 
to the Americas, and to prepare for such 
possibilities the President proposed to bring 
the New World republics into a united 
front. 

Perhaps no message in recent times at- 
tracted more attention than this White 
House communication as it spread to the 
far sections of the world. It was a direct 
challenge to Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
Japan. Perhaps no word in recent times 
offered to the Latin-American people a 
franker declaration of the United States’ 
determination to stand behind the Latin- 
American republics and, with their coopera- 
tion, protect freedom of speech, religious 
freedom, and self-government. 

True, the President’s desire for an Ameri- 
can front may, in his own thoughts, have 
included the reflection that unification had 
to do with the United States’ future peace 
and welfare. Still, an idea of defending 
the New World against European aggres- 
sion originated long before President Roose- 
velt took office, for James Monroe, in 1823, 
formulated what became known as the 
Monroe Doctrine, warning foreign nations 
that the United States would not permit 
territorial acquisitions in the Western Hem- 
isphere. That warning did not, as may be 
readily understood, suggest Latin-American 
cooperation, and so President Roosevelt’s 
1938 message might be termed an embellish- 
ment of the 1823 doctrine. 

Whether or not embellishment is the 
term, the White House announcement at 
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least provoked the question: What differ- 
ence would there be to the American peo- 
ple if a Latin-American republic or repub- 
lics were under European control? And 
likewise it provoked the thought that as 
long as the southern nations were independ- 
ent, no over-seas power could secure a base 
in the Western Hemisphere for its fleet, 
airplanes, or submarines. 

There are persons who affirm that the 
President’s message did not suggest either 
idea; however, there are other persons who 
realize that if opportunities for securing 
such a base were not removed, not only 
would a military foothold in Latin America 
endanger the United States, but according 
to Walter Lippmann “any change in party 
control in the southern Western Hemi- 
sphere bringing into power men allied with, 
encouraged by, subjected by, or otherwise 
under the influence of Germany, Italy, 
Japan, or Russia would mean that the 
revolutionary imperialism of Europe and 
the Far East had established a physical 
base in the New World.” 

Differences of opinion exist as to whether 
the Lima Conference was a success. But 
whatever may be the public’s final reaction, 
the Lima sessions surely fulfilled the wishes 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull in that the totalitarian nations 
were warned of an all-American organized 
opposition against undemocratic ideologies. 


IV 


In view of what occurred at Lima, one 
should first recall that during nearly all 
former Pan American conferences the 
United States had been at cross purposes 
with the Republic of Argentina. That na- 
tion was tied to Great Britain economically, 
and to Latin America in thoughts and tastes. 
Consequently, when the Lima session began, 
Argentina loomed large, although its trade 
with the United States had increased until, 
for the moment, it rivaled commerce with 
Great Britain. Secretary of State Hull, un- 
derstanding the importance of obtaining 
some sort of support from Argentina, 
started, upon arrival at Lima, a series of 
conversations with the Argentine Foreign 
Minister, Sehor José Maria Cantilo, and, as 
a result, the keynote speeches of the United 
States Secretary and Sefior Cantilo, on the 
opening day of the Conference, emphasized 
a like purpose although approaching from 
opposite directions. Sefior Cantilo placed 
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emphasis on continental solidarity through 
“individual policy.” Mr. Hull desired to 
group the twenty-one American republics 
as one body. 

As one looks back on the early sessions 
of the Lima meeting, the fact seems clear 
that in the thoughts of the Argentine dele- 
gation, as well as in the thoughts of other 
Latin-American delegations, the idea existed 
of the United States’ possible desire to exact 
from Latin America a loyalty to the Pan 
American principle to the exclusion of any 
interest in the Old World. Perhaps the 
government at Washington had communi- 
cated its ideas to the Latin-American gov- 
ernments before the Conference opened; 
but whether or not this was so, the delegates 
from the south had an eye on Europe, as 
European trade repercussions were the main 
things they least desired. 

As for the Argentinians, it was said that 
they were willing to go as far as anyone 
else in declaring for unity of purpose con- 
cerning the preservation of peace in the 
twenty-one American nations. But this co- 
operation would have to include the 1933 
Anti-War Pact of Montevideo which recog- 
nized common interests, and the 1936 Bue- 
nos Aires Consultative Pact, already men- 
tioned. Argentinians were not, it was 
declared, willing to sign the memorandum 
as first suggested by Mr. Hull, for they 
believed that the United States was in 
greater danger from outside aggression than 
any other American nation. If, therefore, 
the United States became involved in war, 
“Washington might call upon other Ameri- 
can republics for help in one of two ways: 
naval bases in Latin America, or the em- 
bargoing of exports to enemies of the north.” 

This possibility of economic reprisals was 
indicated in the informal discussions among 
all Latin-American delegates. Brazil and 
Chile, which maintain a considerable trade 
with Germany, were reported to favor Ar- 
gentina’s opposition to continental soli- 
darity plans likely to offend Europe. On 
the other hand, the Central American na- 
tions and Cuba, Colombia and Venezuela 
swung solidly behind a program that would 
include definite wherewithals for restrict- 
ing nations of the Old World. The intro- 
duction of foreign ideologies was feared by 
the latter group and looked lightly upon by 
the former. 

John W. White, a New York Times repre- 
sentative, wiring from Lima, said: 
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There are two distinct lines of thought among 
the delegations on the subject of continental 
solidarity, which, as the delegates begin their de- 
liberations, threaten to divide the Conference into 
antagonistic camps. If such a cleavage should 
develop into an open clash, it will be the first 
time in Pan Americanism that the fight has not 
been directed against the United States. 

The question of American solidarity runs 
through all topics of politics and economics. It is 
the most important underlying motive in projects 
on cultural relationship among American States. 

There is every evidence of close harmony be- 
tween the United States delegation and other dele- 
gations, continuing the spirit of close cooperation 
that began at the Seventh Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Montevideo, Uruguay, five years ago, when 
Mr. Hull “sold” the Good Neighbor policy to 
Latin Americans. 

Many of the Latin-American delegations have 
come to Lima with instructions to vote with the 
United States delegation on all topics on the 
agenda. Several delegations have no projects of 
their own to propose but have announced that 
they will work closely with Secretary Hull and his 
fellow-delegates. 

German and Italian agents are frankly disturbed 
by this conference. They fear it may develop 
into a Pan-American axis that will strengthen the 
United States’ influence in Central and South 
America at the expense of the Rome-Berlin axis. 

Nazi and Fascist agents at Lima have been 
busily engaged for several weeks in attacking Pan- 
Americanism and trying to undermine the tend- 
ency toward continental solidarity. Germans have 
been notably prominent in this propaganda since 
early November. German professors here on lec- 
ture tours have devoted their talks to attacks on 
Pan-Americanism. 

V 

To gain a general impression of how the 
Conference went along toward the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Lima, excerpts 
from newspaper dispatches to the United 
States will help. But, while reading them, 
keep in mind that Argentina rejected the 
United States’ first memorandum, although 
it was intended merely as a possible ap- 
proach to a final plan. 

_ New York Times, December 12, 
Said: 


Brazil and Chile, which carry on a large trade 
with Germany, have definitely joined the Argen- 
tine orbit in opposition to the Central American 
nations, Cuba, Colombia and Venezuela, who are 
supporting the idea of the United States to achieve 
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a positive front against the military, economic and 
ideological invasion of this Hemisphere. Bolivia, 
Paraguay and Uruguay also may join the do-noth- 
ing camp. 

Because of the insistence of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull that the conference shall consider offi- 
cially only matters that are unanimously sup- 
ported, these six countries constitute a bloc suffi- 
ciently strong to embarrass seriously any attempt 
to strengthen the provision of the Buenos Aires 
[Argentina] pact that any extra-American threat 
to the peace of any American republic is of con- 
cern to all and justifies the immediate consultation 
among them 

Mr. Hull is reticent concerning the United States’ 
draft of a unity plan, which started the present 
discussion, since it was intended only as a memo- 
randum representing the idea of our experts on 
how to approach the subject. A volunteer com- 
mittee is still trying to draft a satisfactory decla- 
ration, to take the place of the convention Mr. 
Hull had in mind, but José Maria Cantilo, the 
Argentine Foreign Minister, who is the principal 
opponent of any action of that sort, left today for 
Buenos Aires without expressing approval of any 
version. 

The probabilities now are that a solidarity dec- 
laration will be based on that portion of Sefior 
Cantilo’s speech last Saturday in which he said: 

“Each and all of us are ready to maintain and 
prove the solidarity in the face of danger, regard- 
less of whence it comes and regardless of which 
State in this part of the world it is whose inde- 
pendence is threatened. For this we do not need 
any special pacts. 

“A pact has already been made in our history. 
We shall act with one common impulse, wiping 
out all frontiers and using only one flag, that of 
liberty and justice.” 

Whether this is an improvement on the less 
oratorical and more business-like formula enun- 
ciated at Buenos Aires two years ago under less 
menacing world conditions is a question of debate 
among many delegates. A spokesman for the 
Cuban delegation said today that he and others 
on the positive-action side were determined to 
press for the original draft of the United States, 
even if Mr. Hull should prove willing to drop the 
idea in favor of the Argentine cooperation pro- 
posal, as now seems to be the case. 

The New York Times, December 13, 
said: 

Luis Lopez de Mesa, Columbia’s Foreign 
Minister and chairman of her delegation here, 
requested Dr. de Mello Franco to permit the 
Colombian-Dominican joint project for an Ameri- 
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can League of Nations to come up first in the 
debate. He said he must return home and did 
not want to go before speaking on this project. 

Pedro Manini Rios, chairman of the Uruguayan 
delegation, opposed this, saying that several na- 
tions including Uruguay were opposed to the pro- 
posed league and that early discussion on it would 
divide the committee. He proposed that less con- 
troversial projects be disposed of first. 

Victor Andres Belaunde of Peru proposed that 
the Columbian Foreign Minister be permitted to 
speak on his project at an early opportunity in 
the debate and that discussion then be continued 
at some more convenient time. This proposal was 
adopted. 


Cuban Policy Expounded 


Secretary of State Juan J. Remos of Cuba read 
a declaration of the Cuban delegation’s policy. 

This is no time for timidity, he said, but rather 
for valiant declarations regarding the defense of 
the continent. He declared that the danger was 
not so much one of armed invasion as of the in- 
filtration of subversive propaganda undermining 
democratic institutions. 

The Americas must take definite steps to pre- 
serve their democracy, their institutions and their 
tradition of liberty, the Cuban delegate went on, 
or the present significance of the word “America” 
must disappear in a deluge of totalitarian ideology. 
He declared that there was urgent need of a unani- 
mous declaration of solidarity in the protection 
of American doctrines and said the Cuban delega- 
tion was proud to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing its recognition of gratitude for the real 
friendship of the United States. 

Dr. Remos said his delegation was ready to co- 
operate in whatever measures were necessary to 
maintain the physical and spiritual union of the 
continent and fight all propaganda contrary to 
democratic institutions. 


Haitian Denounces Reich 


Dantes Bellegarde of Haiti, speaking extem- 
poraneously in French, delivered a stirring speech 
such as the many that have made him famous at 
League of Nations sessions at Geneva. His re- 
marks soon developed into a bitter attack on 
Germany and he declared that the Americas could 
not possibly have anything in common with a 
nation that had returned to customs of the Middle 
Ages. 

Bolivia and Cuba have proposed resolutions 
condemning racial discrimination. Both are clearly 
designed as condemnations of Germany’s persecu- 
tion of the Jews. 
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Venezuela has presented three broad and care. 
fully studied projects for strengthening already 
existing peace machinery. One proposes procedure 
for conciliation, another suggests methods of arbi- 
tration and the third project is for continental 
security. 

The security project includes the highly con- 
troversial topic of definition of an aggressor and 
conflicts with the recommendation of the commit- 
tee of experts on codification of international law, 
which has suggested that the conference refrain 
from trying to make such a definition. The Vene- 
zuelan plan provides for negotiation of comple- 
mentary agreements on organization of mutual 
defense and cooperation in the event of aggression. 

The Committee on the Organization of Peace 
was the only one that actually started its work 
today. The other committees devoted their ses- 
sions to organizing and preparing future procedure. 


The Washington (D. C.) Post, Decem- 
ber 14, said: 


The Argentine-American divergence of views, 
for the reconciling of which such energetic efforts 
now are being made, centers upon the second and 
third sections of the solidarity and defense declara- 
tion that has finally evolved out of Hull’s original 
text. After proclaiming “the natural solidarity” of 
the American republics, the proposed declaration 
lists five provisions: 

1. A reaffirmation of continental solidarity. 

2. American nations will resist a “direct or in- 
direct menace to their peace, security and terri- 
torial integrity from a non-American nation.” 

3. In case any American republic is menaced 
“from outside or within” by activities “impairing 
national institutions of an American state,” all 
American governments will “proclaim their com- 
mon interest and determination to make effective 
their solidarity, and will resist such a menace.” 

4. Proposes consultation between governments. 

5. Suggests meetings of foreign ministers every 
two years, except when a Pan-American Con- 
ference is scheduled and “unless the governments 
decide to postpone it.” 

The outstanding feature of the American soli- 
darity declaration is the fact that it already has 
been greatly diluted as a result of Argentine objec- 
tions, and that Buenos Aires still demands deletion 
of the only two references which would give the 
document any real force in the present world situa- 
tion. 

The Argentines insist they will not adhere to 
a declaration which is pointed specifically against a 
menace from a “non-American” nation, or origi- 
nating from “outside” this hemisphere. But with- 
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out these phrases an all-American warning to 
totalitarian dictators and other foreign imperialists 
would be deprived of all its force. 

More and more it is apparent how the Argen- 
tines have won numerous concessions from both 
the American delegations and the other delegations 
which have supported its program for continental 
defense and the creation of machinery for con- 
sultation. Section four of the proposed declara- 
tion now goes no further than to state that con- 
sultation will occur under existing Pan-Ameri- 
can pacts—but it was the announced purpose of 
this conference to make consultation definite and 
to put teeth into consultation pledges which were 
little more than a statement of good intentions. 


The New York Herald-Tribune, Decem- 
ber 15, said: 


It was learned today that the continuing con- 
troversy over the attitude of the Eighth Pan- 
American Conference on continental solidarity 
springs from the United States’ proposal for an 
additional protocol to the consultative pact signed 
at the Buenos Aires [Argentina] conference for the 
maintenance of peace two years ago. The op- 
position arises from the fact that the United 
States’ protocol would bind all republics to unite 
against external aggression under all circumstances. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull and other United 
States delegates have persisted in the closest 
secrecy regarding their proposal. They have even 
insisted that it did not go farther than a sug- 
gestion on which to base consultations among all 
delegations. Certain Latin-American delegations 
consulted on the subject, however, have copies of 
the draft for the proposed protocol, received from 
Secretary Hull upon his first visit to them. The 
controversy arises from Argentina’s flat rejection 
of Mr. Hull’s project. 


Set Up Consultative Group 


The proposed protocol is designed to set up 
machinery for operation of Article I of the Con- 
vention for the Maintenance, Preservation and 
Reestablishment of Peace signed at Buenos Aires 
on Dec. 23, 1936, usually referred to as the 
Buenos Aires consultative pact. Article I reads: 

“In the event that the peace of the American 
republics is menaced, and in order to coordinate 
efforts to prevent war, any of governments of 
American republics signatory to the Treaty of 
Paris of 1928 or to the Treaty of Non-Aggression 
and Conciliation of 1933 or to both, whether or 


not a member of other peace organization, shall 
consult with other governments of American re- 
publics, which in such event shall consult together 
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for the purpose of finding and adopting methods 
of peaceful cooperation.” 

Since this treaty did not provide how the 
governments were to consult and cooperate in 
case of a threat against their peace, Article 1 on 
this conference’s agenda called for projects to 
perfect and coordinate interamerican peace instru- 
ments. 

Secretary Hull’s proposal for an additional pro- 
tocol provides for a permanent consultative body 
composed of the Foreign Ministers of all the 
American republics, but it does not provide where 
or how they shall meet. This detail was to have 
been worked out at consultations with other dele- 
gations. 


The Washington Post (D. C.), Decem- 
ber 17, said: 


A nine-power emergency meeting on the Argen- 
tine-American deadlock over the text of an all- 
American declaration of solidarity and defense was 
concluded at 9:30 o’clock tonight without an- 
nouncement of an agreement. 

Hope was expressed that a revised text might 
dissipate a disagreement which threatened the 
achievement of a Pan-American front against 
possible foreign aggressors. 

When the two-hour meeting ended, optimism 
was expressed by Dr. Afranio de Mello Franco, 
chief of the Brazilian delegation, who presided, 
and was echoed by Secretary of State Hull. 

It was announced that Dr. Mello Franco and 
Dr. Carlos Concha, foreign minister of Peru and 
president of the conference, would act as a com- 
mittee to reconcile the Argentine and American 
viewpoints and draft a revised version of the 
solidarity declaration. 

The meeting, originally supposed to include 
representatives of seven delegations, finally was 
enlarged to nine by participation of Bolivia and 
Colombia. 

No date for another meeting was set, but private 
conversations will continue tomorrow. 

Argentina’s adamant refusal to join in a specific 
and unmistakable warning to potential “non- 
American” aggressors provoked the first real crisis 
in the eighth Pan-American Conference yesterday. 

The Buenos Aires government’s unyielding stand 
seriously jeopardized Secretary of State Hull’s 
efforts to obtain a positive, all-American declara- 
tion of solidarity, defense and consultation as a 
future barrier to possible intervention by totali- 
tarian dictators. 

Secretary Hull has been fighting for a forth- 
right declaration of Western Hemisphere “Mon- 
roeism,” which could not possibly be misunder- 
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stood by Chancellor Hitler, Premier Mussolini or 
anyone else. After having successfully diluted 
several essential aspects of the original American 
proposal, the Argentines stood pat today against 
any mention of “non-American” powers. 


The New York Times, December 18, 
said: 


The broad question of complete equality in 
civil and political rights for women appeared 
about to intrude on the Pan-American Conference 
today, despite strong efforts to keep it out. 

This topic always arouses bitter controversy, 
as the arguments follow the lines of feuds dating 
back a quarter century, when the struggle for 
suffrage split feminists throughout the world. 

The Pan-American Conference’s committee on 
civil and political rights for women adopted this 
morning a report of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, which confined its recommenda- 
tions to one for granting the right of men and 
women to vote and hold office in equality through- 
out the Americas. However, the United States 
delegation filed its own project, which added a 
recommendation for the “elimination of discrimi- 
nations because of sex injurious to women; safe- 
guarded, however, by legislation against economic 
exploitation and physically harmful conditions 
of employment, including the safeguarding of 
motherhood.” 

The Inter-American Commission in its report 
took the view that the equal rights fight had 
been settled at Montevideo five years ago, as far 
as action by the Pan-American Conference was 
concerned, when a treaty signed by four mem- 
ber States was deposited for adherence by others 
when they saw fit. 

In the meantime the United States, where there 
is much opposition to equal rights treaty because 
of complexities in making all State laws conform 
to international obligations, has put into effect the 
Wage Hour Law, which grants equal Federal 
protection to men and women in two of the 
most important fields of human problems in the 
industrial world. 

The commission’s report took the position that 
the trend was favoring equal rights. It purposely 
did not bring up the question, protective legisla- 
tion, deferring it for further study and for report 
at the next Pan-American Conference along with 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance 
and other relatively new fields where discrimina- 
tion may exist. 

The United States proposal filed today praised 
the work of the commission and recommended 
that it be continued indefinitely on an official 
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basis, with a member representing each goverp- 
ment. 

“The commission shall act in an advisory ca- 
pacity on problems and interests of women,” it 
said, “reporting to the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, before each Conference of 
the American States, on special issues affecting 
women that should be considered by the confer- 
ence.” 


The New York Herald-Tribune, Decem- 
ber 20, said: 


Although this is one of the regularly scheduled 
Pan American Conferences held every five years, 
the world is looking at it as the first skirmish in 
this hemisphere between democracy and totali- 
tarian ideology. President Roosevelt gave this 
conference its keynote of continental defense of 
democratic institutions against the threat of to- 
talitarian infiltration. 

Most Latin-American delegations came to 
Lima prepared to follow the lead of the United 
States. But the United States delegation has side- 
stepped leadership. 

The totalitarian states made an issue of this 
conference and put democracy on the defensive. 
With democracy on the defense against an open 
offensive from totalitarian agents, the United 
States has not only refused to assume leadership 
but has refused to permit any one else to assume it. 

With no leadership on its keynote problem, the 
conference has accomplished nothing in the direc- 
tion of a solidarity declaration. Nor has it ac- 
complished anything else of importance. 

Because of its failure to assume leadership, the 
United States has definitely lost prestige among 
Central and South American countries, which 
looked to the United States delegation to chart a 
course that the democratic countries should follow. 

Some of the smaller countries feel very strongly 
that they have been abandoned. Many of their 
delegates are emphatically outspoken in describing 
the United States’ attitude as timid in a situation 
that the United States itself has described as 
serious. One prominent delegate of a country that 
has hitherto felt itself very close to the United 
States said today: 

“We are going home to restudy our whole posi- 
tion as regards future Pan-American conferences. 
If this is an example of what they are to be, they 
are a waste of time and not worth the expense of 
sending delegations to them.” 

It is becoming more and more certain that if 
any declaration is made on American solidarity, 
it will be so weak as not to offend the most sen- 
sitive of the dictators. 
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The Associated Press’s Lima dispatch, 
December 20, said: 


It became known that three separate drafts of a 
resolution on continental solidarity and defense 
were developed yesterday and this morning by Dr. 
Afranio de Mello Franco, chairman of the Bra- 
zilian delegation, and Dr. Carlos Concha of Peru, 
conference chairman, after they sounded out other 
delegations. 

The three versions of the proposal differed 
slightly in wording because of difficulty over 
agreeing as to the meaning of certain phrases and 
words—such as whether the Spanish word “se- 
guridad” means security or safety. 

One draft, titled “The Declaration of Lima,” 
drew a distinction between aggression from outside 
the Americas and aggression from within. 

In the first case, in event of attack by a non- 
American nation upon an American nation, other 
nations of the hemisphere could come to the assist- 
ance of the nation attacked without being asked. 
This is the way the Monroe Doctrine is supposed 
to operate, with the United States alone assuming 
the role of the assisting power, however. 

In the second case, aggression by an American 
power upon another American nation, the country 
attacked would first have to request aid before 
other American nations would be obliged by the 
declaration to assist her. 

One of the United States delegates said that, 
whatever draft finally was accepted, the measure 
would be certain to represent an effective merger 
of the ideas of several nations and would not be 
the project of any one nation. 

Members of the Washington delegation pointed 
out that the resolution on non-recognition of ter- 
ritory gained by force would not tie the hands 
of the White House or State Department on ter- 
ritories conquered by Japan and Italy if the 
future should make such recognition expedient. If 
it had been made applicable to the whole world, it 
would have forbidden perhaps recognition of such 
acquisitions as Sudetenland by Germany. 

The measure covers territory gained in any of 
three ways: by force, threat of force or undue 
pressure or by other methods. 

The subcommittee on coordination of instru- 
ments of peace decided to merge Argentine and 
Chilean projects for improving the system of con- 
sultation among American republics. 

_ As explained, Argentina’s position was 
influenced by economic reasons binding that 
nation to Europe. Of all the Latin-Ameri- 
tan republics, Argentina probably had and 
today has the most purely European popu- 
ltion—Germans, Italians, and Britons 
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“grafted to a native Spanish stock.” Like- 
wise, the republic is closely tied to the Old 
World by culture. For years Argentine 
youths have gone to foreign universities. 
Paris has been the gathering place for the 
nation’s society. The idea that Northern 
imperialistic ambitions have not wholly sub- 
sided, and, probably, a resentment due to 
the Un'ted States’ refusal to import Argen- 
tine meat, perhaps caused the Argentine 
delegates to hesitate before giving their ap- 
proval to any solidarity resolution. For 
these reasons a unanimously approved docu- 
ment appeared to be beyond hope. 

But Argentina had not fully taken into 
account Mr. Hull’s abounding patience, and 
his determination to carry back to Wash- 
ington the assurance that the Western 
Hemisphere would unite. Using persuasive 
powers with his “forthrightness and hon- 
esty,” he talked the Argentine delegation 
into seeing his point of view, and, on the 
twenty-fourth day of December, word 
broke that Buenos Aires had given in. On 
that day the Declaration of Lima was born. 
Mr. Hull was hailed on the floor of the 
Conference when he declared the resolution 
to be an evidence that the American repub- 
lics recognized that the solidarity of Amer- 
ican institutions and the sovereignty of 
each American nation were necessary to the 
New World. 

The main theme of the Conference had 
been voted and the delegates passed a reso- 
lution, offered by Brazil and copied after 
Secretary Hull’s plan for world order based 
on law, declaring that: 


Whereas, the need for keeping alive the funda- 
mental principles of relations among nations was 
never greater than today; and 

Each State is interested in the preservation of 
world order under law, in peace with justice, and 
in the social and economic welfare of mankind. 

The governments of the American Republics 
resolve, 

To proclaim, support and recommend, once 
again, the following principles, as essential to the 
achievement of the aforesaid objectives: 

1. The intervention of any State in the internal 
or external affairs of another is inadmissible ; 

2. All differences of international 
should be settled by peaceful means ; 

3. The use of force as an instrument of na- 


character 


tional or international policy is proscribed; 
4. Relations between States should be governed 
by the precepts of international law; 
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5. Respect for and the faithful observance of 
treaties constitute the indispensable rule for the 
development of peaceful relations between States, 
and treaties can only be revised by agreement of 
the contracting parties; 

6. Peaceful collaboration 
tives of the various States and the development of 
intellectual interchange among their peoples is con- 
ducive to an understanding by each of the prob- 
lems common to all and makes more readily pos- 
sible the peaceful adjustment of international con- 
troversies ; 

7. Economic reconstruction contributes to na- 
tional and international well-being, as well as to 


between representa- 


peace among nations, and 
8. International co-operation is a 
condition to the maintenance of the aforemen- 


necessary 


tioned principles. 
VI 


Second of the major topics adopted at 
Lima was a resolution for the reduction of 
trade barriers between American republics. 
The measure, approved by acclamation, left 
concrete action to individual Governments. 
The menace of German and Italian .eco- 
nomic and financial policies stood behind a 
desire for closer Pan American trade rela- 
tions. Nazi and Fascist menace was ex- 
plained as: 


1) Financial. Exchange restrictions which pre- 
vent American exporters from transfering funds 
received in payment for goods from the country 
to which they are sold. By this is meant the ex- 
change of foreign monies into the money of the 
country making the purchase and thus making the 
money negotiable in the consumer nation. 

2) Economic. Barter trade dumping and arbi- 
trary import restrictions which curtail the foreign 
markets for American goods produced under a 
system of free competition. Which means, in part, 
the subsidies granted to foreign exporters who sell 
goods below the prices of competitors of other 
nations. 

3) Establishment of trade preferences, artifi- 
cial monetary conditions and physical restrictions 
on American business through military control 
like that exercised by Japan over China. 


The United States’ economic plan was 
presented to a full session of the Confer- 
ence. The plan placed the twenty-one 


American republics on record as against 
excessive trade barriers, whether in the 
form of unreasonably high tariffs, quotas, 
licenses, exchange control and other types 
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of quantitative restrictions. Likewise, it 
defined methods of administering commer. 
cial exchange and monetary opportunity 
between all foreign exporters. 

One could readily foretell how the German 
Government would react; for, during 1937, 
the Latin-American nations bought, accord. 
ing to trade figures, nearly $1,800,000,000 
abroad. The United States sold $580,000, 
000 or 32 per cent; Germany sold $260; 
000,000 or 14 per cent; Great Britain 
$210,000,000 or 12 per cent; Japan $43. 
000,000 or 2 per cent; and Italy $39,000, 
000 or 2 per cent. Other sales were scat- 
tered. These figures suggest that trade, as 
well as political propaganda, has much to 
do with inter-American relations, particu. 
larly as the United States bought 31 per 
cent of Latin-American exports; Germany 
bought 9 per cent; and Great Britain bought 
18 per cent. 

Turner Catledge, writing for the New 
York Times, remarked December 18, 1938: 

“If our new agitation over Latin America serves 
no other purpose, it may enable us to substitute 
knowledge for the assumptions many of us have 
had relative to our commercial relations. It was 
erroneous to take for granted, in the first place, 
that we had anything like a corner on Latin- 
American trade . . . The United States trade with 
its Southern neighbors has been one marked 
chiefly by its recent growth. Before the World 
War, for instance, this country was third as a sup- 
plier of the South American continent, being 
bested by Great Britain and Germany. It was 
true that the United States ranked first as an ex- 
port market for most of the South American 
countries, but that was because we wanted and 
needed the noncompetitive products which they 
offered us—coffee, cocoa beans, nitrates, copper, 
and the like.” 


Five methods of inter-American trade 
promotion were discussed during the Lima 
Conference. As listed by Peter Kihss in an 
article in the Washington Post they were: 

1. A continuance of reciprocity pacts, whose 
efficacy is limited by the ‘“most-favored-nation” 
clause, as against Germany’s self-limited barter 
deals. 

2. Tri-cornered agreements, whereby Argentina 
for one would be reminded that her unfavorable 
trade balance of normal times with the United 
States is compensated by her favorable balance 
with Brazil. 

3. Regional trade preferences, which would put 
the “most-favored-nation” universalization of 
benefits on a step-up basis, with first preference on 
tariff rates going to Pan-American nations, and 
next best to the rest of the world. 
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* Percentage Distribution, among Leading Industrial Nations, of the Aggregate Value of 
Imports of the 20 Latin American Republics, during the Last Six Years 


From the From the 
Year United States United Kingdom 
1932 32.3 16.3 
1933 29.2 18.1 
1934 30.1 17.3 
1935 31.7 14.7 
1936 31.5 13.5 
1937 34.3 12.6 


From From From From 

Germany France Italy Japan 
9.3 48 5.4 1.1 
11.5 4.9 1.8 
99 4.6 28 
13.0 3.7 2.6 3.7 
15.4 3.3 2.5 2.9 
15.3 2.9 2.6 2.7 


Percentage Distribution, among Leading Industrial Nations, of the Aggregate Value of 
Exports of the 20 Latin American Republics, during the Last Six Years 


To the To the 
Year United States United Kingdom 
1932... : 32.1 19.2 
1933 29.4 22.1 
1934 29.4 20.2 
1935 32.8 18.6 
1936 32.9 18.8 
1937 31.1 17.6 


To To To To 
Germany France Italy Japan 
Py 6.6 3.1 0.1 
6.9 6.2 0.3 
7.9 5.0 0.4 
8.0 4.7 2.2 0.8 
8.0 5.0 1.9 1.9 
8.7 4.0 3.1 1.6 


* Figures by the Statistical Division, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C 


4. Export subsidies, a two-price system whereby 
the United States Government would compensate 
exporters for the difference between profitable 
prices and the actual prices necessary if they are 
to hold their Latin-American markets. 

5. Organization of centralized export groups by 
various industries, which would then do trading 
on a united front with various countries so that 
losses in one place might be balanced by profits 
elsewhere and loss leaders might enhance prestige 
of American goods. 

The serious threat of the totalitarian 
comes from Germany, which has thus far managed 
to push Great Britain out of second place in sales 
to Latin-America. 


drive 


As the Lima Conference studied ways and 
means to increase inter-American trade with 
the United States, it was reported that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., had disclosed that the Treasury, 
with the approval of President Roosevelt 
and the Department of State, was seeking 
cooperative effort between it and the treas- 
uries of Central and South America to 
make available adequate exchange facilities. 

Asked if the program might involve loans 
by the Treasury and whether it had the 
authority to make such loans, Mr. Morgen- 
thau was said to have intimated that it 
could be done with the approval of Con- 
gress. From the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
statement, it was apparent that President 
Roosevelt might decide to fight the totali- 
— nations on their own terms; namely, 
credit. 


For years reports have shown the United 
States following a passive foreign trade 
policy. Time and again writers have ex- 
plained the absurdity in ignoring credit as 
a weapon in a struggle between democracy 
and dictatorship. Today, the United States 
can no longer look to Great Britain and 
France to defend democracy unaided. And 
so, at Lima, the suggestion that credit might 
be made available to Latin America ap- 
peared, because of German and Italian 
drives for Latin-American trade and be- 
cause it might build up an inter-American 
solidarity against foreign aggression. 

Details of the extent to which the Export- 
Import Bank at Washington would partic- 
ipate in a plan later to be developed are in 
an indefinite stage, although there are in- 
dications that measures are contemplated. 
That the trade offensive of totalitarian na- 
tions remains unchecked was realized. Also 
was it observed that continental solidarity 
necessitated a more concrete action on the 
part of Governments to bolster it through 
economic and financial adjustment. 

Powerful weapons in the hands of the 
President of the United States are referred 
to by the United States News as follows: 


Most talked about these days on Capitol Hill 
are the weapons of trade and finance that would 
strike dictator nations in what is perhaps their 
weakest spot—the pocketbook. 

One of these methods has already been invoked 
against Germany. Germany has been put on a 
blacklist by the State Department as the only 
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country that may not enjoy tariff concessions ex- 
tended to the rest of the world by the 21 trade 
agreements the United States has signed. 

The next step the United States can take 
against a nation that discriminates against our 
trade is to charge countervailing duties to offset 
those charged by the discriminating nation. 

From that point the weapons America can use 
get more and more powerful until finally the Presi- 
dent can shut out completely all products of an 
offending nation. 

Full authority to do these things is given to the 
President by the Tariff Act of 1930, provided he 
can show discrimination against American goods. 

Germany and Italy could be targets of these 
weapons immediately, because the United States 
has no agreement with them to refrain from trade 
discrimination. In the case of Japan, however, 
the United States has given a pledge to treat 
Japanese products on a basis of equality with 
those of other nations. 

The shipping industry is a source of heavy reve- 
nue and important foreign exchange for Germany, 
Japan and Italy. The American Government has 
the power to hinder foreign shipping, but has 
agreed in treaties not to do so. 

VII 

Such were the major proceedings at the 
Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States at Lima, Peru, during the month 
of December 1938, in the Peruvian Con- 
gress Building. 

Did the Conference achieve its objec- 
tive? 

Was the Declaration, directed against 
foreign nations, a compromise which sacri- 
ficed unessential details for the sake of 
the fundamental objective? 

To set up the importance of the delibera- 
tions would be absurd, since no man can 
divine the future. 

However, the six accomplishments were: 


1) The declaration of Lima on continental soli- 
darity against aggression. 

2) The denial of the right of foreigners to exer- 
cise collectively in an American nation such politi- 
cal rights as they would enjoy in their own coun- 
tries. 

3) The 
persecution. 

4) The declaration on the stimulation of trade. 

5) The denial of the rights of foreign groups to 
claim rights as national minorities in American 


declaration protesting against racial 


republics. 
6) Declaration of American Principles. 
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That the resolutions numbered one, two, 
and five were voted, despite a difference of 
opinion between the United States and Ar. 
gentina, revealed to the totalitarian nations 
of Europe the American people’s oneness 
when conditions necessitated a warning that 
foreign powers must lay off the institutions 
peculiar to the New World. Naturally, 
divergent views were not easy to reconcile, 
particularly when caused by two distinct 
blocs; one, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, and Chile; the other, the United 
States, Central America, the Caribbean re- 
publics, and the nations of northern South 
America. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the question of 
continental solidarity, the century-old Mon- 
roe Doctrine, was injected into the Lima 
Conference by the Honorable Alfred M. 
Landon, former Republican presidential 
candidate, during a radio address. By re- 
viewing the topic, he did not lessen the 
distrust lingering among certain Latin- 
American republics as to the United States’ 
good-neighbor attitude. Possibly Mr. Lan- 
don served notice that the Monroe Doctrine 
could be generalized and that two roads 
were open to security for the United States: 
That the North might call upon the south- 
ern nations to join in any effort to keep the 
Western Hemisphere secure against foreign 
invasion, or that it might undertake the 
task alone. On the whole, a reference to 
the Doctrine did not further inter-American 
accord, although what Mr. Landon said 
was undoubtedly true. Time will answer 
Mr. Landon’s contention; because whether 
or not the Monroe Doctrine is to be en- 
forced will depend upon the reactions of the 
American nations should a foreign nation 
or nations threaten the peace, security, or 
territorial integrity of any American repub- 
lic. The Lima Declaration charts no course 
by which a threatened nation can protect 
itself either from within or from without. 

The Associated Press offers the following 
observation on the Conference as a whole: 


One of the greatest benefits of the eighth Pan- 
American Conference for the United States was 
that it served as a good medium for cold analysis 
of the results of its good neighbor policy. 

Despite all talk of complete harmony between 
the nations of the Americas, many things must be 
done before the 21 republics become one big happy 
family. 
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Brushing aside the usual post-conference opti- 
mism, one finds these danger signals still before the 
eyes of the United States after the 19-day parley 
which ended Tuesday: 

The “Yankee Imperialism” bugbear is still alive 
in certain quarters, although the friendly policy of 
the United States in the past few years has done 
much toward killing it. 

The democratic form of government is not 100 
per cent popular in Latin America and at least a 
couple of nations indicated they were not sure 
they wanted pure democracies. 

There is at least one large nation—Argentina— 
which does not favor extension of United States’ 
influence here, and there have been strong indica- 
tions this feeling is shared by Mexico. 

Propaganda efforts of certain European nations 
have had definite results in Latin America, es- 
pecially in trade matters, and have had a certain 
amount of success politically. 

An indication of how the “Yankee Imperialism” 
feeling comes to the surface now and then may be 
seen in Argentina’s stand in negotiations over the 
declaration of continental solidarity—which al- 
most wrecked the conference in its early stages. 

Argentina said frankly she would block unani- 
mous approval of any declaration that tended to 
offend her friends in Europe and she went further 
and had the United States placed among the po- 
tential threats to sovereignty of the American 
states. 

Argentine delegates fought and won the battle 
to prevent a declaration specifically against ag- 


gression or intervention from “non-American” 
sources. 
The final document was a pronouncement 


against “all foreign intervention.” 

Mexico showed she had not forgotten the old 
“Yankee Imperialism” bugbear when she sought— 
though failed—to put through a resolution de- 
caring against collection of debts by diplomatic 
intervention. 

This was a direct result of the controversy over 
lands owned in Mexico by United States citizens 
and expropriated by the Mexican government. 

It indicated Mexico still was not sure the United 
States meant a pledge never to use armed force 
to collect debts owed United States nationals. 

That the democratic form of government holds 
no monopoly in Latin America was indicated when 
two nations—Brazil and Peru—objected to the 
wording in the preamble of the Declaration of 
Continental Solidarity because it referred to the 
“democratic institutions” of America. 

They won their argument for, in the final decla- 
tation, the word “democratic” was removed and 
“republican” put in its place. 
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Argentina’s feeling against extension of United 
States’ influence in Latin America was so strong 
that some delegates from other countries privately 
expressed belief she would like to extend her own 


influence in this continent. There were indica- 
tions Mexico nurses something akin to that feeling. 

These are facts which confront the United States 
and any initiative looking toward improvement 
will have to come from the United States. 


The next conference will be held at Bo- 
gota, Colombia, in 1943. 


Vill 


Summarizing what has been written in 
this article, what have we? 

First, a conference was held at Lima, 
Peru, and the twenty-one American repub- 
lics voted an instrument called the “Declara- 
tion of Lima.” The declaration proclaimed 
the American nations’ belief in continental 
solidarity and declared that they would 
consult together should any or all republics 
be threatened by acts that might imperil 
them. 

Second, five major topics were listed for 
discussion and of these only two were voted 
—continental solidarity and the reduction 
of trade barriers. The unification of exist- 
ing American peace agreements, a league 
of American nations, and an inter-American 
court of justice were referred to future 
meetings. 

Third, general amity prevailed through- 
out the Lima session and, on the whole, the 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Latin America were increased. 

Fourth, the possibilities of increased in- 
ter-American trade were furthered by the 
willingness of American representatives to 
get together and discuss ways to lower trade 
barriers and other types of quantitative re- 
strictions. Also, through the possibility of 
the United States Export-Import Bank cer- 
tain sums of money might be loaned. 

Was the conference a success? 

Yes, because it brought the American 
republics together for a discussion of ways 
and means to preserve the principles of 
democracy, and it brought from the repub- 
lics a definite statement of their determina- 
tion to dominate the Western Hemisphere. 


I< 
Declaration of Lima 


The following is the official English trans- 
lation of the text of the Declaration of Soli- 
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darity and Defense signed by the twenty- 
one American Republics at the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference: 

Declaration of Solidarity of America. 


The Eighth International Conference of the 
American States. 

Considering: 

That the peoples of America have achieved 
spiritual unity through the similarity of their 
Republican institutions, their unshakeable will for 
peace, their profound sentiment of humanity and 
tolerance and through their absolute adherence 
to the principles of international law, of equal 
sovereignty of States and of individual liberty 
without religious or racial prejudices ; 

That on the basis of such principles and will, 
they seek and defend the peace of the Continent 
and work together in the cause of universal con- 
cord; 

That respect for the personality, sovereignty 
and independence of each American State consti- 
tutes the essence of international order sustained 
by continental solidarity, which historically has 
found expression in declarations of various States, 
or in agreements which were applied, and sus- 
tained by new declarations and by treaties in force ; 

That the Inter-American Conference for Main- 
tenance of Peace held in Buenos Aires approved 
on December 21st, 1936, a declaration of princi- 
ples of Inter-American solidarity and co-opera- 
tion and approved on December 23rd, 1936, a 
protocol of nonintervention ; 


The Governments of the American States 


Declare: 

First, that they reaffirm their continental soli- 
darity and their purpose to collaborate in the 
maintenance of the principles upon which soli- 
darity is based. 

Second, that, faithful to the above mentioned 
principles and to their absolute sovereignty, they 
reaffirm their decision to maintain and to defend 
them against all foreign intervention or activities 
that may threaten them. 

Third, and in case the peace, security or terri- 
torial integrity of any American Republic is thus 
threatened by acts of any nature that may imperil 
them, they proclaim their common concern and 
their determination to make effective their soli- 
darity, co-ordinating their respective sovereign 
wills by means of procedure of consultation estab- 
lished by conventions in force and by declarations 
of Inter-American Conferences, using measures 
which in each case circumstances may make ad- 
visable. 
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It is understood that the Governments of the 
American Republics will act independently in their 
individual capacities, recognizing fully their jurid- 
ical equality as sovereign States. 

Fourth, that in order to facilitate consultations 
established in this and other American peace in- 
struments, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, when deemed advisable and 
at the initiative of any of them, will meet in their 
several capitals by rotation and without proto- 
colary character. 

Each Government may, under special circum- 
stances or for special reasons, designate a repre- 
sentative as a substitute for its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Fifth, that this Declaration shall be known as 
the Declaration of Lima. 


Lima’s Balance Sheet 


Action of the Eighth Pan American Con- 
ference under each of the seven chapters on 
its agenda includes: 


A. Organization of Peace 


Declaration of Lima: Affirmation, without con- 
tractual obligations, of common allegiance to 
American ideals and determination to consult on 
threat of menace. Each nation to determine its 
own action. 

League or Association of Nations: Referred to 
International Conference of American Jurists for 
further study. 

Sanctions and Definition of the Aggressor: Re- 
ferred to Rio de Janeiro Commission of Jurists 
on Codification of Public International Law. 

Inter-American Court of International Justice: 
Project delayed until nations are ready to sup- 
port it with prospect of success. 

Codes of Peace: Mexican Peace Code and 
United States draft, with others, referred to Pan 
American Union and International Conference of 
American Jurists for drafting a single Code of 
Peace, Ninth Pan American Conference in 1943 
to consider it. 

Nonrecognition of Force in Acquiring Legal 
Title: Reaffirmed. 

Cuban Project for American Mediation of 
Spanish War: Not permitted to enter formal 
agenda. 

Declaration on Improvement of Procedure and 
Consultation: The first specific provision for 
inter-American resistance to cultural and subver- 
sive penetration from abroad. 

Declaration of American Principles: Secretary 
Hull’s eight points of political and economic lib- 
eralism affirmed. 
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B. International Law 


Codification: Gradual process continue through 
existing agencies. These are: National Commissions 
in each country. Three permanent commissions, 
one in Rio de Janeiro on Public Law, one in 
Montevideo on private law, and one in Havana on 
comparative law and uniformity. The Commis- 
sion of Experts, increased from seven to nine 
members with five year terms, and given power 
to initiate projects. Last, the International con- 
ference of American Jurists, formerly called Com- 
mission. 

Pecuniary Claims: 
right of a nation to protect its nationals abroad, 
and to collect contractual debts, referred back to 
Committee of Experts for further study. 

Nationality: Held over for further study. 


Several projects affecting 


C. Economic Problems 


Elimination of Restrictions to Trade: Approved 
by acclamation, in form of a resolution. Concrete 
action left to individual governments. 

Inter-American Institute of Economics and Fi- 
nance: New and separate agency rejected. Func- 
tions, omitting proposed Inter-American Bank, 
left to Pan American Union with recommendation 
for more intensive activity in its existing economic 
and financial divisions. 

Communications: Pan-American Highway work 
stimulated with recommendations on financing. 

Uniformity of Commercial and Civil Law: New 
Permanent Commission of Jurists established at 
Lima to deal with subject. 

Labor: Resolutions on free association and lib- 
erty of expression of workers, on extra salary for 
workmen with large families. 

Housing: Recommendation to governments to 
send delegates to 1939 conference in Buenos 
Aires, 

Indigenous Populations: “Recompense for in- 
comprehension of earlier days” expressed in reso- 
lutions on better treatment of Indians, and sup- 
port for La Paz conference of 1939. 

Immigration: Several recommendations made 
on how to help immigrants and to regulate their 
entry to the Americas. 

Conservation: Several resolutions passed dealing 
with wild life, and historic and natural sites 

Commercial Aviation: Ratification of the Ha- 
vana Convention of 1938 recommended. Gov- 


ernments urged to give practical effect to the res- 
dlutions of the Lima technical aviation conference 
of 1937. 

Radio: Action of the Lima technical aviation 
conference of 1937 ratified. Ratification of Ha- 
vana agreements of 1937 favored. 


Fuller use 
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urged of five frequencies set aside under Pan 


American Union to inter-American 
understanding. 


Treasury Meetings: Periodical meetings of treas- 


promote 


ury heads favored. 

Commercial Arbitration: Further action under 
the Montevideo initiative. 

Maritime Communications: Removal of restric- 
tive port dues, etc. favored; also more adequate 
shipping statistics. 


D. Political and Civil Rights of Women 


Rights: Resolution on recognition of all rights 
of women, economic, political, social. 

Organization: Inter-American Commission of 
Women continued and incorporated as an integral 
part of the Pan American Union, which is to 
name the Commission’s president until the next 
Pan-American Conference, and draw up a statute 
for approval. 

E. Intellectual Co-operation and Moral 

Disarmament 

Racial Tolerance: Project originated by Cuba 
but substantially modified opposes racial or re- 
ligious persecution. 

Minorities: Several resolutions to curb actions 
of alien groups. 

Copyright: Draft protocol referred to govern- 
ments for study; protection of intellectual prop- 
erty and co-operation with the 1939 Brussels Con- 
ference favored. 

Cultural Measures: Inter-American geographic 
institute in Buenos Aires recommended; exchange 
vacation courses; musical exchange; mutual recog- 
nition of university degrees; greater exchange of 
books and students also favored. 

F. Pan American Union and International 
Conferences 

Next Pan American Conference: To take place 
at Bogota, Colombia. 

Finances: A study of Pan American Union bud- 
get recommended, 

Co-operation: Pan American Union with other 
international bodies favored. 


G. Reports 


Status of treaties and conventions drafted at 
preceding conferences. Substantial progress made; 
but further activity needed for ratification. 


X 
Outline of Mr. Hull’s Closing Remarks 


Expressing genuine satisfaction with the 
results of the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, Mr. Hull de- 
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clared that the delegates had satisfactorily 
discharged their responsibilities in strength- 
ening the bases and principles of peaceful 
relationship and equality among the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Referring to the bitterness throughout 
the world, Mr. Hull said: 


We are primarily men drawn from the foreign 
offices of our countries. We know the tale that 
is written in the hundreds of dispatches and cables 
that have come over our desks these past few 
years. We know that there has been great bitter- 
ness between nations. We know that agreements 
that appeared to offer the foundation of stability 
and order have disappeared in the turmoil of 
events. We knew that in much of the world trust 
in any form of agreement has completely vanished. 
We know that might has stated it would have its 
way, and that it would recognize no equal except 
equal might. We know that the ordinary ends 
of living are being subordinated in the attempt to 
create vast and terrifying military machines whose 
first purpose might be to create terror, and whose 
only final use could be to create the ruin of the 
world we have fixed in our thoughts during this 
meeting of ours. Such is the world we may have 
to deal with. 


Suggesting that the Pan American 
method was not always too well understood 
outside of the Western Hemisphere, Mr. 
Hull pointed out that the essence of Ameri- 
can process was the quiet exchange of views 
among equals. Because of this, each na- 
tion, until a final decision was reached, had 
all the power of a majority. ‘Never be- 
fore,” he maintained, “has the conference 
process set to work so promptly and oper- 
ated with more serious determination as 
this congress. Within three days we were 
candidly expressing our inner views; within 
two weeks we have succeeded in embodying 
them in unanimous declarations.” 

As to the method of registering agree- 
ments, Mr. Hull explained that, 


“We have here stated our (understanding) in 
declarations rather than in treaties or conven- 
tions. That is wise when the matters dealt with 
are of general character and of political nature. 
The people of the American republics have a proud 
history of the use of declarations. Their national 
life has grown in and out of the declarations of 
independence which mark their birth. And so in 
this declaration of Lima lies the future of the 
solidarity of the American republics. It rests 
on the history and spirit of the peoples, and such 
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can be the only guarantee of its significance. ]t 
will be determined—under the test of grave 
events—by the constancy and ardor with which 
the American republics consecrate themselves to 
the great and creative task of keeping alive that 
program of principles which have guided us jp 
our deliberations, and on which peace and well- 
being under law and order must rest. From my 
experience here I have absolute faith that each and 
every one of the twenty-one American republics 
will be faithful in this endeavor, and that each and 
every one will strive to the utmost to carry out 
the broad and essential program that has here 
been proclaimed. The utmost degree of vigilance 
which only those who love liberty are capable of 
exerting, may be required.” 


XI 


Outline of Mr. Landon’s Address on 
American Policy 


(Delivered before the Lima Declaration was adopted) 


Cogently warning the nations of the Old 
World and the Far East to desist from at- 
tempts at territorial acquisition in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Mr. Landon called atten- 
tion to the Monroe Doctrine enunciated by 
President James Monroe in 1823. He said 
that the United States served notice one 
hundred and fifteen years ago that it would 
resist any foreign power attempting to es- 
tablish domination on the American con- 
tinent. And that never for one moment 
since has the United States faltered in that 
doctrine. 


“The United States,” said Mr. Landon, “wishes 
to live in peace with every country in the world. 
I believe that every other American republic has 
the same profound desire. At our meetings here 
we are trying to make more complete and effective 
the means of dealing with any controversy or 
dispute that may arise between us. It would bea 
most serious matter to have this common political 
aim disturbed by the ambitions or activities of 
outside countries which may believe they stand 
to gain by causing dissension among us. 

“Rather, it is to be hoped that all other coun- 
tries outside this hemisphere will unite their policy 
with ours as many are now doing. For the 
bases on which we are building have universal 
validity as the essentials of friendly and peaceful 
relationships between States.” 


Commenting on the conflict going on 
within certain Latin American countries, 
Mr. Landon mentioned the efforts being 
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made by Germany, Italy, and Russia to gain 
positions of influence and control. He noted 
the instruments employed and especially 
mentioned the type of propaganda used to 
arouse prejudices. He declared that the 
use of such an instrument instead of bi 
onets did not make it any less real and dan- 
gerous to democracies. 

Stating it was his belief that the spirit of 
liberty was strong enough to withstand the 
threats of fascism and communism, Mr. 
Landon nevertheless declared that the peo- 
ple of the Americas only needed to review 
events in Central Europe to discover the 
effectiveness of new methods for penetra- 
tion or control when used for aggressive 
political purposes. Economic set-ups, he 
contended, enabled the Central Powers to 
get where they are today. 
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“Toward these changes in Europe themselves 
we have no primary responsibility,” he said, “but, 
observing them, all of us must guard carefully 
against similar effects in this (western) hemisphere, 
especially when accompanied by subversive propa- 
ganda. 

“We all wish to conduct an enlarged trade with 
all the world, and differences in circumstances 
produce differences in methods and types of trade. 
But I suggest that we assure ourselves that trade 
arrangements are just that and nothing more. 

“In the light of contemporary developments 
this conferencé is more than a peace conference. 
It is also deeply interested in the matter of mutual 
defense, should that become necessary. We are 
engaged in perfecting a loose and flexible working 
organization and for two purposes: First, to safe- 
guard peace between us, and second, to enable us 
to consult with each other on any matter of com- 


” 


mon interest. 





Pan American Day 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


N April 14 in all of the American na- 

tions the people, and especially uni- 
versity students and school children, will 
celebrate the “Day of the Americas”, or 
Pan American Day, with plays, parades, 
music, addresses, and exhibits. What is the 
force which causes such widespread ac- 
tivity? What has brought about such 
general mutual interest in the affairs of 
the American states? Answers can best be 
made to these questions by reviewing cer- 
tain facts in our relations with the peoples 
of this hemisphere. 


I 


On December 4, 1930, Dr. John Bassett 
Moore, a former World Court Judge, speak- 
ing before the American Bar Association 
in New York, said that in our relations with 
Latin America we had “drifted into a fog 
and lost our bearings”. But even as he 
was speaking steps were being taken to dis- 
pel this fog by bringing the peoples of 
America into a closer intellectual appre- 
ciation of their several civilizations. 

On May 7, 1930 the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, which consists 
of the Latin American diplomats together 
with the Secretary of State of the United 





States as chairman, adopted a resolution 
presented by the Brazilian Ambassador, 
Dr. S. Gurgel do Amaral which reads as 
follows: 


Whereas, It would be desirable to recommend 
the designation of a date which should be observed 
as “Pan American Day” in all of the Republics 
of America and which should be established as a 
commemorative symbol of the sovereignty of the 
American nations and the voluntary union of all in 
one continental community; and 

Whereas, April 14th is the date on which the 
resolution creating the Pan American Union was 
adopted; 


The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union Resolves: 


To recommend that the Governments, members 
of the Pan American Union, designate April 14th 
as “Pan American Day” and that the national 
flags be displayed on that date. 


As indicated, the date suggested for 
commemoration was May 7, 1890, the day 
on which the First International Confer- 
ence of American States, then in session 
in Washington, adopted a resolution to 
create a Commercial Bureau of American 
Republics, now the Pan American Union. 
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In adopting the resolution of May 7, 
1930 the Governing Board hoped that 
students throughout the Americas would 
especially take an interest in commemorat- 
ing that day, since schools everywhere in 
America were usually in session at that 
time of the year. 

A copy of this resolution was sent to each 
of the American governments, and the 
presidents of the twenty-one republics, one 
after another, proclaimed Pan American 
Day as a time for turning thoughts and 
actions toward improving good neighbor- 
liness, a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s culture. 

On May 28, 1930, President Hoover gave 
force to this resolution by proclaiming April 
14 as Pan American Day. He decreed that 
the United States flag should be displayed 
on all government buildings on that day 
and he called upon all 


“Schools, civic associations, and people of the 
United States generally to observe the day with 
appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving expres- 
sion to the spirit of continental solidarity and to 
the sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the Government and the people of the 
United States entertain toward the peoples and 
Governments of the other Republics of the 
American Continent.” 


The first commemoration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day took place on April 14, 1931. In 
Washington the Pan American Union led 
the ceremonies and many local schools co- 
operated. Each year since then Pan Ameri- 
can Day programs of schools and organi- 
zations throughout the Americas have 
broadened until now all types of entertain- 
ment and communication are used to aid in 
expressing the full significance of Pan 
Americanism. 


II 


Yet in the minds of many persons the 
meaning of Pan Americanism is still not 
clear despite the many attempts to explain 
and define it. There are individuals in 
both Latin America and in the United 
States who think that they see in the Pan 
American movement a means whereby the 
United States, the “Colossus of the North”, 
has tried to exercise an hegemony over the 
other states of this continent. 

Many individuals in this country and in 
Latin America have attempted to combat 
such a misconception. On December 7, 
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1915 President Wilson said in an address: 


The moral is, that the states of America are not 
hostile rivals but cooperating friends, and that 
their growing sense of community of interest, 
alike in matters political and in matters economic, 
is likely to give them a new significance as factors 
in international affairs and in the political his. 
tory of the world. It presents them as in a very 
deep and true sense a unit in world affairs, spirit- 
ual partners, standing together because thinking 
together, quick with common sympathies and 
common ideals. Separated they are subject to all 
the cross currents of the confused politics of a 
world of hostile rivalries; united in spirit and 
purpose they cannot be disappointed of their 
peaceful destiny. 

This is Pan Americanism. It has none of the 
spirit of empire in it. It is the embodiment, the 
effectual embodiment, of the spirit of law and 
independence and liberty and mutual service. 


In June, 1926, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
former president of Panama and an inter- 
nationally known diplomat and _ scholar, 
wrote: 

Pan Americanism is not an institution, neither 
is it a system. It is a state of mind, a current 
of opinion created by a series of factors; geo- 
graphical contiguity, the similarity of institu- 
tions, the interplay of economic interests, a love 
for democratic principles, the community of 
international aspirations and trends. Such a 
continental sentiment does not breed political 
purposes or designs, It simply interprets itself 
in acts tending to draw more closely the social, 
economic, and cultural bonds of the two Americas. 


III 


Historically speaking the Pan American 
movement goes back to the early part of the 
nineteenth century when Rozas in Chile, 
Miranda and Bolivar in Venezuela, Henry 
Clay in the United States, and others re- 
corded their visions of a great American 
community of nations organized for their 
own mut.ta’ good economically, politically, 
and culturally. 

Beginning with the Congress of Panama 
in 1826, called together by Simon Bolivar, 
one of the fathers of Pan Americanism, and 
continuing through the congresses of Lima 
in 1847 and 1864 to the Congress of 
Jurists at Montevideo in 1888, the move- 
ment was largely kept alive by statesmen 
in Latin America. 

But in the United States, Clay’s ideas 
had taken root, and first Stephen A. Dou- 
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glas, later James G. Blaine suggested an 
all-American cooperation in matters of 
mutual interest. Accordingly an Inter- 
national Conference of American States was 
planned by Secretary of State Blaine to 
meet in Washington in 1881. However, be- 
cause of internal political affairs in this 
country the conference was postponed. 

Finally on October 2, 1889 the First 
Conference of American States convened 
in Washington and’continued until April 
19,1890. It was at this conference that the 
Commercial Bureau of American Republics 
was created by resolution of April 14. 
Many mutual problems were considered by 
the delegates including the maintenance of 
peace, the bettering of inter-American corm- 
munication and trade, and the improving of 
financial and economic relations. 

In October, 1901, a Second Conference 
met at Mexico City and gave special con- 
sideration to the Hague Convention of 1899 
for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration. The Third Con- 
ference met at Rio de Janeiro in July and 
August, 1906 and the Fourth Conference 
convened at Buenos Aires in July, 1910. 

It had been planned to call the confer- 
ences every four or five years but the Fifth 
Conference planned for 1914 was post- 
poned, because of the World War and sub- 
sequent conditions, until March 1923 when 
it met at Santiago, Chile. Because of new 
interests new questions were considered by 
the delegates including radio and aviation. 

In January and February 1928 the Sixth 
Conference assembled at Havana, Cuba, 
and in December, 1933, the Seventh Con- 
ference met at Montevideo. The Eighth 
Conference convened at Lima, Peru, De- 
cember last. 

In each of the conferences there has been 
an increasing tendency on the part of the 
delegates to suggest that certain topics of 
mutual interest be considered by special 
conferences called for the purpose during 
the interims between the larger and more 
general assemblies. Hence there has grown 
up a series of meetings of specialists to 
consider such topics as arbitration, inter- 
national law, sanitation, health, eugenics, 
finance, trade, journalism, radio, Red Cross, 
child welfare, women’s problems, aviation, 
highways, education, geography and his- 
tory, bibliography, sciences, etc. Into this 
class of special conferences falls the Con- 
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ference for the Maintenance of Peace held 
at Buenos Aires in December, 1936. 


IV 


Such intelligent and understanding ac- 
tivity among the governments of the West- 
ern Hemisphere have led many individuals 
to propose an increased Pan American ac- 
tivity of an informal and unofficial nature 
on the part of cultural societies and educa- 
tional institutions on the continent to 
bring about a closer mutual cooperation. 
The fruits of these efforts in the United 
States have begun to appear in the form of 
Institutes, numerous high school and col- 
lege courses dealing with Latin American 
civilization, radio broadcasts, and an ever 
increasing number of pamphlets, books, and 
articles dealing with our neighbors to the 
south. The “Good Neighbor” policy of our 
government and the plans for the exchange 
of college students and professors with 
Latin America are also bearing fruit. At 
the present moment the time seems ripe for 
the establishment of a Pan American Uni- 
versity in this country which could give 
direction to these diverse movements and 
which might serve as a direct means of con- 
summating the aims of Pan Americanism 
and of Pan American Day. 

A great newspaper in Buenos Aires, La 
Prensa, has aptly summed up what might 
well be the attitude of intelligent persons 
everywhere in the Americas toward the 
aims of Pan Americanism in general and of 
Pan American Day in particular: 


Only when the various republics of the Conti- 
nent, now that they have attained national con- 
sciousness, also come to understand that they are 
integral parts of an American civilization, will 
Pan American Day, instead of celebrating an as- 
piration, commemorate a realization. And this 
recognition of subordination to a new culture, 
the mutation of occidental civilization which 
American civilization will be, can be achieved only 
by closer intellectual bonds between all of the 
nations of the New World. The task is rela- 
tively easy, since fortunately there is no great 
difference of language, no insuperable racial an- 
tagonism, no deep historical grudge. It is only 


necessary for two Americans, no matter where 
they live, to come into contact with each other 
for understanding to flower naturally between 
them. To understand each other we need only 
to know each other. 








The Good Neighbor Policy and 


Mexican Relations 


By CHESTER 


ATIONAL policies are often popular- 

ized by catchy slogans. “Millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute,” 
“fifty-four forty or fight,” “this country 
cannot exist half slave and half free,” and 
many others have played their roles in the 
history of the United States. Later we 
have heard much for and against “the big 
stick,” “dellar diplomacy,” and “economic 
imperialism.” Now we are giving alle- 
giance to the “most favored nation” and 
“reciprocity” standards in making com- 
mercial treaties, and are under the spell of 
“the good neighbor policy” and its latest 
companion, a campaign for “continental 
solidarity.” Some, to a degree all, of these 
phrases are lacking in definiteness as pro- 
grams of action. We are “for” or “against” 
the policies or programs for which they 
stand until we begin to examine them in de- 
tail and then we often discover that we 
agree or differ only because we do not agree 
on the meanings to be given the words we 
use. 


I 


Thus we are all in favor of “good neigh- 
borhood” with the other states of America 
and of all the world—when have we not 
been? The slogan is no new discovery and 
at most it can mean only that we now feel 
that we should give greater emphasis to for- 
bearance and give and take in our interna- 
tional dealings than we have shown in the 
past. If we can bring ourselves to act in a 
spirit of accommodation in international af- 
fairs, and keep public opinion so disposed, 
we shall of course find it easier to settle any 
differences in point of view and the con- 
flicts of interests which may arise there- 
from. That is axiomatic in international 
affairs as much as it is in our relationships 
with our neighbors down the street. 

Of course, on second thought, we realize 
that good neighborship implies at least a 
bilateral relation. We can easily be good 


neighbors with those who act with a spirit 
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of accommodation and are disposed to yield 
on non-essentials in order that all may live 
on friendly terms. Good neighborhood 
must run both ways. Presumably, too, 
there may be some things on which we may 
find differences of opinion which run to 
the roots of what we consider our rights 
as citizens of our country or as citizens of 
the world. On those standards others may 
not agree and at that point good neighbor- 
hood will become less easy. 

Each of the parties will summon the other 
to be a good neighbor. If we can reach a 
compromise we will be such. If not, we 
may agree to disagree or each may take 
measures to defend what he considers are 
his “rights.” If a conflict comes on dii- 
ferences as to legal principles which each 
party considers to rest on bed rock the 
bright light of good neighborhood begins 
to pale or is extinguished. We need not 
illustrate by examples in our individual ex- 
perience. The same sorts of relationships 
arise among nations. 

Trade, investments, and individual for- 
eigners in our modern world flow across 
the nationai boundaries and become the 
basis of the contacts between the govern- 
ments from which they come. If there are 
fundamental differences of opinion as to the 
rights and duties which nations owe to 
such “foreign interests” then friendliness 
becomes less warm or open opposition de- 
velops. 

It is only blinking the facts to deny that 
deep laid differences of opinion may exist 
and refusal to recognize the facts may only 
make an amicable adjustment more dif- 
ficult by giving the neighbors time to brew 
their wraths to keep them warm. Differ- 
ences are best settled at the beginning, 
before they have time to grow into griev- 
ances so great that their settlement be- 
comes a problem involving national prestige 
—or national power. The strain to which 
the national policy of the good neighbor 
may be put is illustrated by current de 
velopments in our relations to Mexico. 
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II 


Mexico defends, for example, the Calvo 
doctrine and holds that foreigners can not 
appeal to their home governments to right 
their grievances “even in case of denial of 
justice.’ Contracts entered by foreigners 
frequently are required by Mexican law 
to contain the “Calvo clause.” In some of 
the adjustments of claims which have arisen 
between Mexico and the United States 
the former has yielded on this point as- 
serting at the same time that the action 
shall not be considered a precedent. But 
that there is fundamental ground for clash 
in the conflict of position on what are the 
rights and duties of states toward foreign 
interests, is clear. 

In general Mexico has insisted that all 
riches in the subsoil belong to the state. 
It is a long established principle of law 
in Spain and in countries formerly owned 
by Spain. But to stimulate development 
of its resources during the Diaz period 
these standards were modified by Mexico 
and coal and petroleum developments were 
undertaken in which the entrepreneurs, 
chiefly foreigners, bought lands under laws 
then interpreted to give the right to the sub- 
soil to the purchaser. Later the Constitu- 
tion of 1917 sought to revert to the his- 
torical standard. A long international con- 
troversy followed. In the long run a com- 
promise was reached. Those landholders 
who before 1917 had by their action shown 
intention to work their holdings for pe- 
troleum were left in possession of their sub- 
soil petroleum. The state reassumed 
ownership of the rest. Both sides, Mexico 
and foreign states representing the rights 
of their citizens in Mexico, modified their 
claims as to what were legal rights. 
Neither won a clear-cut victory but they 
reached a way of getting along. 

Mexico has backed after the revolution 
of 1910 a far-reaching land redistribution 
program. At first, it appears, lands taken 
were to be paid for as taken—at least in 
bonds of Mexico, but as the takings in- 
creased it became clear that the republic 
had neither cash nor credit through which 
it could indemnify those whose properties 
were expropriated. Attempts at payment 
were dropped though the program of ex- 
propriating land and dividing it among the 
needy continued to be advanced. The pro- 
gram is now reported to be about one-third 
finished but already the land claims have 
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reached amounts which it is clearly im- 
possible for Mexico to pay. 
Lands owned by both Mexicans and 


foreigners have been seized. The former 
have no recourse but to Mexican courts. 
President Cardenas has assured them that 
they will be given compensation equal to 
that promised foreigners but has at the 
same time urged that they make no claims 
for payment. Foreigners have laid their 
cases before their governments. Ameri- 
cans are probably the largest group among 
the foreigners dispossessed. The expropria- 
tions have continued to increase steadily 
since 1915. On some 161 seizures between 
1915 and 1927 no settlement has been 
made. The United States government made 
it clear in May 1938 that it expects prompt 
payment for the damages to its citizens 
thus made. Though Mexico refused to 
seek an adjustment by arbitration a partial 
agreement has now been reached on the 
smaller foreign properties which have been 
expropriated since 1927 but actions begun 
before the agreement continue to be pushed. 
Large sugar properties on the Pacific coast 
totalling 40,000 acres have recently been 
occupied. 

In a similar way, railroad properties in 
Mexico, with some exceptions, have been 
taken over by the Mexican government and 
turned over to the railroad workers for 
operation. Practically all the railroad prop- 
erties were built with foreign money. The 
conditions under which the lines are run 
at present assure that for a long period 
at least those who invested their funds 
therein will receive no return for practically 
all the earnings are consumed in paying 
operating costs, especially those alleged to 
result from padded employment rolls. 


IIT 


In 1937 petroleum properties again came 
into dispute. A long drawn out wage dis- 
pute was in process between foreign oil 
companies and their employees. The con- 
troversy was referred to the Federal Board 
of Conciliation which ordered the operators 
to pay their workers an increase in wages 
reaching some twenty-six million pesos and 
to make certain working adjustments in- 
cluding labor representation in the manage- 
ment. The companies appealed to the 
Supreme Court in December, and the court 
on March 1, 1938, sustained the decision 
of the board. 
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Negotiations were continued with Presi- 
dent Cardenas and at the last the com- 
panies agreed to the wage adjustment but 
refused to yield labor participation in man- 
agement. There followed the expropriation 
of the foreign oil companies’ properties 
variously valued up to $400,000,000. 
Technically these actions are still before 
the Mexican courts but without prospect 
of the granting of relief. 

Relations with Great Britain and the 
United States and the Netherlands have as 
a result become less favorable. The first 
has demanded the return of the properties 
to the owners, the second admits the right 
to expropriate but insists that prompt pay- 
ment for the properties should be made. 
The Netherlands have protested that the 
action is contrary to the law of Mexico 
itself. 

Mexico, as in the cases of the agricultural 
lands and railroads, has not denied her 
duty to pay for the properties thus seized 
but the new addition to the already very 
high claims against the government make it 
increasingly evident that any early sub- 
stantial payment can not occur if the social 
program upon which Mexico has embarked 
is to be pushed. 

Still other moves in the “nationalization” 
program are in progress or in prospect. 
Action against public utilities other than 
the railroads is already under way. Pro- 
posals for action against mining interests 
in general are under discussion. Strikes 
are already declared against some of the 
most important mining and smelting prop- 
erties which may develop situations com- 
parable to those preceding the actions on 
petroleum properties, though President 
Cardenas has declared that expropriation 
of the mining operations is not now con- 
templated. 

These moves are parts of the far-reaching 
nationalization program supported by “the 
Revolution” in Mexico. They are part of 
the program for rewinning “Mexico for 
the Mexicans”, a program to the purpose 
of which none of her neighbors can take 
exception. Toward the means adopted to 
accomplish the end sought they are not so 
complacent. Obviously, in any state the 


taking of private property for public use 
may be justified. But taking such property 
without compensation to the dispossessed 
is, from the point of view of the advanced 
states of the world, inadmissible. 
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The case is not bettered by a promise of 
payment at some time in the future when 
the aggressor finds it convenient and at a 
valuation which may not have relation to 
the real worth of the property taken. Nor 
do the arguments presented by the Mexican 
Government and those who defend its action 
concerning the importance of the social 
reforms which they have in hand appear to 
be convincing. After all, a program for 
improving the standards of life of the local 
population, however praiseworthy in mo- 
tive, can hardly be a justification for the 
despoilment of the rights of others, whether 
citizens or foreigners. 

There can be no doubt that as the Mexi- 
can program has developed its latest 
features the friendly feeling of the “good 
neighbors” north and south of the Rio 
Grande has cooled. Their duties toward 
each other require each to show forbear- 
ance when incidents arise which either of 
the parties feel show lack of good neighbor- 
liness. Still there must come a time when 
patience ceases to be a virtue and when 
frank statements of what must be the 
fundamentals of good neighborhood are in 
order. Tolerance long continued comes to 
be interpreted as weakness, as willingness 
to surrender principles to avoid unpleasant 
realities, or as acquiescence in the standards 
opposed. 

But this may again be true only in ap- 
pearance. Remonstrance too long with- 
held may bring at the last the sharp clash 
of opinion which it is the very purpose of 
the “good neighbor policy” to avoid. Pro- 
tests, and strong protests, given in time, 
may on the other hand not be inconsistent 
with the desire for good neighborhood. 
They may only be evidence of the intent 
to insist upon recognition of the standards 
of action without acceptance of which good 
neighborhood can not continue. The ac- 
cumulated grievances which foreigners hold 
against Mexico and the protests which they 
have made may be cases in point. 

That much seems clear. It is not s0 
clear what steps should be taken to bring 
home to the offending neighbor a realiza- 
tion of his obligations. Diplomatic repre- 
sentations protesting against the acts con- 
sidered unneighborly are proper. The 
chief function of diplomatic representa- 
tions is to keep international relations 
friendly and to head off conditions which 
may make them less so. But what about 
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other “pressures” aimed at securing the 
withdrawal of what a government may 
hesitate openly to declare to be an “un- 
friendly act”? Some hit individuals more 
than the offending government, some hurt 
the state which applies them almost as 
much as the state to which they are applied 
and all of them involve the danger that in- 
stead of reducing the ill feeling they may 
lead to retaliations which will only increase 
the ill feeling it is sought to appease. It 
helps but little that the actions taken may 
even be in form acts of domestic policy un- 
questionably within the “rights” of the 
state which adopts them. 


IV 


It is interesting to recount some of the 
measures of this sort which the United 
States might adopt if it should decide that 
persuasion was no longer to be relied upon 
to bring greater consideration for Ameri- 
can interests in Mexico. The first move 
which it will occur to many might be taken 
is in connection with the purchases of silver 
by the United States Government. We 
have, as a matter of purely domestic policy, 
been buying silver at a price far above what 
it would bring on the world market were it 
not for our purchases. And we have been 
buying silver from Mexico on especially 
favorable terms to her. Our silver policy 
has had a far-reaching influence on Mexi- 
can prosperity in recent years. These pur- 
chases have currently been increased. In 
the first eight months of 1937 they were 
$48,000,000 and for the same period in 
1938 rose to $70,000,000. We can cease 
buying silver at current prices as almost all 
economists agree we must some day. We 
can stop giving Mexico special conditions 
in our silver purchases. 

We have recently, indeed, lowered the 
price paid. Mexico looked upon that 
action as retaliation by Washington for the 
moves she had taken against American 
owned oil properties. Washington denied 
that it had that character. The act was 
one from the American viewpoint purely 
of domestic policy. Nevertheless, if we 
ceased buying altogether or even reduced 
our purchases the effect on Mexico would 
be serious. We would still be acting only 


in the field of domestic policy but the pres- 
sure on Mexico to adopt “good neighbor” 
standards in the hope that we would resume 
purchases would be an insistent one, es- 
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pecially since Mexico produces approxi- 
mately one-third of the world’s silver yield 
and many of her mines are marginal pro- 
ducers. 

On the other hand, if we take this step 
many American owned silver mines in 
Mexico would suffer. Some of the most im- 
portant of them have already closed be- 
cause of strikes and the increased taxes 
Mexico now levies on production and ex- 
port. Reduction of our silver purchases 
would put many others in difficult positions. 
In addition Mexico can not buy from the 
Americans the goods she now imports from 
them if the silver industry becomes para- 
lyzed. Action against the mines is a sword 
which cuts both ways. Further, if we do 
stop buying silver under artificial condi- 
tions and Mexico should then change her 
own policy, would we resume buying silver? 
That is doubtful. At bottom the silver pur- 
chase policy is a domestic one, a fantastic 
one and a policy which sooner or later we 
are sure to discontinue anyway. So the 
silver policy as a means to secure a bargain 
from Mexico has its disadvantages. 

One of Mexico’s greatest “crops” in cur- 
rent years is in the tourist trade which has 
contributed not a little to better under- 
standing of the republics by each other. 
The money tourists have spent in the 
country has been a strong support to Mexi- 
can business. We could discourage tourist 
travel by requiring passports from Ameri- 
cans who sought to go to Mexico, and by 
refusing to allow tourists to bring back 
from Mexico the hundred dollars worth of 
Mexican goods they now are allowed to 
bring in free of duty. Mexico might re- 
gard such measures as unfriendly. Of 
course, she could retaliate by adopting simi- 
lar measures on the passage of Mexicans 
into the United States, indeed she already 
does so. But the “pressure” of such 
measures would be greater on Mexico than 
on the United States. 

The United States might discourage the 
taking of money to Mexico by tourists, 
by those wishing to buy Mexican merchan- 
dise or by those wishing to invest in Mex- 
ico, by putting a tax on the transfer of 
funds to Mexico. That would affect Mexico 
adversely though it would be technically a 
“domestic” measure. Again, Mexico could 
reply by establishing similar regulations on 
the movement of money in the opposite 
direction. In fact, she does it now. 
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The United States might extend the im- 
migration quotas to Mexico—they do not 
now apply to immigrants from Latin 
America. Possibly measures might be 
adopted applying to Mexican residents the 
same limitations as to length of stay in this 
country as apply to non-Americans. Such 
regulations, if attempted, would be exas- 
peratingly difficult to enforce but they 
might be effective “pressure” upon the 
southern neighbor. 

The two republics have had a long-time 
disagreement on the use of the waters of 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado for irri- 
gation purposes. Above El Paso the Rio 
Grande lies in the United States and the 
United States controls the use of waters 
for irrigation. But in the last century 
Mexicans on the right bank of the river 
drew from its then uncontrolled flow, water 
supplies for irrigating Mexican lands. 
Later the United States built on its own 
side a reservoir to control the water flow 
but agreed to supply to Mexico free of 
charge from the American dam as much 
water as the Mexican irrigated land had 
ever taken—60,000 acre feet a month. 
This was done as an act of comity. Mexico 
has never been satisfied that this filled the 
duty of a good neighbor. She now asks 
an equal share of the water, though it rises 
and is stored in the United States. 

If the United States wished to adopt a 
stiff and unfriendly attitude it might de- 
clare that it needed all the water and dry 
up the Mexican irrigated areas on the 
upper river. It could stand on its “rights” 
and hurt Mexico, or put pressure on her by 
threatening to do so. It has not done so. 

Below El Paso the case is to a degree 
reversed. Texans have developed irrigated 
lands on the left bank of the Rio Grande 
and Mexicans on the right bank, both 
using waters that rise chiefly in Mexico. 
The United States has sought to pretect 
the developed properties on its side of the 
river by securing assurance that Mexico 
will allow the usual amount of water to be 
passed on to them. But Mexico insists that 
she must have all the water which rises in 
her borders. She cannot “surrender her 
sovereignty over her rivers.” Here, ap- 


parently, Mexico, by adopting a stiff- 
backed attitude, might by ‘domestic legis- 
lation” dry up the irrigated lands in Texas. 
She has not done so. 

But the waters of the Colorado which 
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feed the Imperial Valley of California arise 
practically exclusively in the United States, 
They reach the valley by a canal which 
passes through Mexican territory. The 
United States has now constructed Boulder 
Dam and practically “the entire flow of the 
river is diverted onto irrigated lands’ in 
the United States and Mexico. The United 
States has recently finished building a 
canal for the waters of the Colorado which 
is all on American territory and could take 
off all the water to American fields. But 
as an act of comity it proposes to give 
Mexico free the largest amount of water 
which has ever been taken in any year from 
the Colorado River for irrigation of Mexi- 
can lands, or 750,000 acre feet. But 
Mexico demands 3,600,000 acre feet and 
feels that the very building of Boulder Dam 
violates her rights. Yet if the United 
States adopted an intransigent attitude it 
could evidently put pressure on Mexico in 
this matter. 


V 


There are doubtless other ways besides 
those enumerated in which pressure could 
be put upon a neighbor, some of whose acts 
many citizens of the United States feel do 
not reflect a good neighbor policy. But 
there is no thinking citizen of either country 
who does not hope that ways may be found 
to bring more friendly approach and solu- 
tion to our common problems. When neigh- 
bors embark on retaliations as means of 
securing redress for wrongs, real or fancied, 
no one knows the end, and the pressure 
and coercion which the acts involve, even 
though they bring abandonment of the of- 
fensive actions which are resented, may 
leave the neighbors far from friends, far 
even from the relationship they bore each 
other when retaliations were begun. 

Somewhere on the road we must travel 
there must lie some way by which a fair 
adjustment of differences can be found and 
it is the duty of both Mexico and the 
United States to find it in order that they 
may preserve the good neighborship which 
their common boundary and their common 
interests make so important to them both. 
If they succeed in doing so the “policy 
of the good neighbor” may be shown to be 
constructive. If they do not, it may prove 
to be only a gloss which for a time covers 
up differences it is unable to solve. 
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The Pan-American Good Neighbor 


Forums 


A New Type of Pan-American Work Among the Masses 
By ERNST SCHWARZ 


(Dr. Schwarz, once a Rhodes Scholar, is Director of the Good Neighbor Forum with Head- 


~ 


quarters at the Central Y. M. 


C. A. College, Chicago. 


He has served the Ibero-American 


Institute of Berlin, and as Professor of History in the University of Berlin.—Eprror.) 


HE first Good Neighbor Forum for Pan 

American friendship and world coop- 
eration originated in Chicago in September, 
1937. From its beginning the aims of the 
Forum were to work among the masses and 
the younger generation of the people to 
make them familiar with the spirit of Pan 
Americanism and Pan American friend- 
ship, to spread the knowledge of the south- 
ern Republics in the United States and vice 
versa, and to create personal contacts be- 
tween individuals, popular associations, and 
institutions of both parts of the Continent. 
It favors including Canada in its activities, 
for work of this kind should be mutual and 
multilateral. 

The Forum, with its own specific aims, 
has to devise its own technique of pro- 
cedure. The founders rejected from the 
beginning all ideas of creating an organiza- 
tion or society of the ordinary kind, for 
this would have excluded from its activities 
all those unwilling or unable to enter as 
members and make the usual financial con- 
tributions. It would, furthermore, have 
brought the Forum in competition with or- 
ganizations already started in the field with 
whom friendly cooperation was planned, 
and later on achieved such as the Students 
Pan American League, the Pan American 
League, and others. The Forum “com- 
petes” with no one. It was decided that 
the Forum should be available wherever the 
people of the younger generation were to- 
gether, as churches, clubs, settlements, park 
houses, schools. In those places, it is found, 
lecture centers are easily established, with 
two to four lectures given by the Forum’s 
speakers. The number of two to four lec- 
tures gives the Forum a better opportunity 
to deal with its broad subject, to strengthen 
its links with the different centers, and to 
awaken their own activity in the field by a 
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more thoroughgoing occupation with the 
matter. The lectures, of course, are always 
followed by question periods, and a discus- 
sion of the subject. The Forum works on 
a non-commercial basis and charges no fees 
whatsoever. The history of the Forum 
movement, in its first year of existence, 
showed a rapid, but nevertheless solid, de- 
velopment. During the winter 1937-38, 
following its foundation, so-called exten- 
sion evenings were arranged in the central 
Y. M.C. A. College of Chicago. They con- 
sisted of lectures and some entertainment, 
and most of them dealt specifically with 
one of the Latin American countries. They 
attracted interested groups of various na- 
tionalities as well as students. The series 
has been continued during the last winter 
on a higher level. Professors Roberto 
Brenes-Mesen, Isaac Cox, James Fred 
Rippy, and the writer are giving a series of 
lectures dealing seriously with the problems 
of the Ibero-American world and Pan Amer- 
icanism, while entertainment has been 
dropped. 

Toward the end of 1937, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education of 
the United States, announced his intention 
to help the Forum at least temporarily with 
some additional funds at his disposal. 
While the College offered a special office 
and took care of the direct office expendi- 
tures, six W. P. A. workers were selected 
by the local W. P. A. Administration to 
help the Forum’s work and _ purposes. 
Their salaries, from January to July 1938, 
were paid by the Washington Education 
Office. Since then their number has been 
increased to twelve and their salaries are 
paid by the local W. P. A. Besides this, 
the College grants the Forum’s leader a 
modest compensation by making him direc- 
tor of its student’s exchange department. 
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This activity easily combines with his 
Forum work. Since those arrangements 
were made, the Forum has developed 
greatly in various fields and directions. 
Already it has spread to other places, and 
some see in it a nation-wide idea and move- 
ment. 

Most of the new co-workers were not 
acquainted with the Forum’s aims and had 
to be trained for their jobs. This training 
took place during the summer and was done 
carefully. During the same time appro- 
priate contacts were made in order to build 
up the Forum’s future lecture centers. 
While these lines are written, fifty to sixty 
of those centers are in existence in Chicago 
and their number is growing from month to 
month. The number of lectures given or 
scheduled from September 1938 to Decem- 
ber 1938 approaches the 200 mark. This 
indicates the strong interest the public 
takes in the subject. A radio section re- 
cently established, with regular broadcasts, 
enables the Forum to reach some 100,000 
people inside and outside of Chicago. 

To deepen the knowledge of its associates 
and keep them continuously informed about 
the current events of Latin-America and 
Pan Americanism, the Forum has organ- 
ized a research section. The research done 
so far by the Director and his associates 
deals mainly with the last ten years of de- 
velopment, though the general features and 
the historical background are not neglected. 
It extends into the cultural, economic, re- 
ligious, social and of course political and 
international field and though restricted in 
its sources and scope, is done in the spirit 
of scholarliness and objectivity. The Fo- 
rum’s research files are open to all those 
eager to study the latest phases of Latin 
American and Pan American history. 
Twenty-five different topics have been 
worked out and are offered to the various 
lecture centers by the Forum’s speakers. 

After having achieved a certain amount 
of research work the Forum just now has 
opened a publication section. Its purpose 
is the current production of popular and 
cheap, but scholarly, booklets in the form 
of pamphlets dealing with Pan American- 
ism and the various problems of Latin 
America. Similar pamphlets are planned 
about the United States and its different 
features in the field of commerce, culture, 
and politics. These booklets will be sent 
to the numerous friends and institutions in 
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Latin America with whom the Forum js 
already in contact. They will deal with the 
general features and recent problems of 
those countries. The first manuscript of 
this kind is a popular bibliography on Latin 
America, just finished for publication, 
It was honored with a foreword by Prof, 
James Fred Rippy of the University of 
Chicago. 

Another section of the Forum’s work. 
called the diplomatic one, provides and 
multiplies direct and personal connections 
between interested parties. These connec. 
tions are organized by correspondence and 
personal visits. Two cheap but educational 
trips are planned for the coming summer 
on a non-commercial basis, one to Cuba and 
the other to Mexico. Student exchanges 
for a longer period would be highly wel- 
comed. As to the trips, one of them will be 
limited in time so that evening students and 
other people who only get a short vacation 
may participate. All participants will be 
prepared by special lectures for a better 
understanding of the country to which they 
are scheduled to go. The program of the 
trip itself will be carefully prepared and 
will take into consideration the special in- 
tellectual needs and interests of each par- 
ticipant. Educational guidance will be 
provided during the stay in order to secure 
a real increase in knowledge and compre- 
hension for each member of the travel 
group. If possible, contacts with people of 
approximately the same age, profession, and 
living standards will be secured during the 
stay, so that appropriate correspondence or 
other connections may continue after the 
trip. All the participants, moreover, will 
later on unite in a special association and 
thus be able to receive further information 
concerning Latin America. This associa- 
tion quite naturally will be a center of good 
will and comprehensive Pan Americanism 
out of the personal experiences of its mem- 
bers. 

Similar travels to the Forum’s residence 
from Latin American countries would be 
highly welcome. The Forum and its diplo- 
matic section would do whatever they could 
to give those travelers a good and instruc- 
tive reception in the United States and 
especially in Chicago. Without thousands 
and even tens of thousands of personal con- 
tacts and experiences of this kind—not 
only among diplomats, professors, students, 
and a certain group of business people—the 
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Good Neighbor policy might forever remain 
a dead letter. The Forum would like to 
become promoter of a real mass interest 
and movement for cheap travel of this kind 
between the different nations of the West- 
ern hemisphere. Another function of the 
Forum’s diplomatic section is the regular 
distribution of material about Latin Amer- 
ica to more than one thousand schools and 
universities in America. This material con- 
sists of school books, pictures, statistics, 
etc., and the Forum’s own popular publica- 
tions about the United States. Some of the 
schools have already reacted favorably to 
these regular surprise gifts from their good 
neighbors to the North. More of them will 
undoubtedly do so in the future. The 
Good Neighbor Forum is non-political, 
though it takes a realistic view of the prob- 
lems facing this continent and does not hide 
the difficulties which the good neighbor 
policy encounters on its way. It is deeply 
convinced that this policy can only be suc- 
cessful if all sides make sacrifices to guar- 
antee its success and if all important politi- 
cal factors accept it as the fundamental 
basis of a continental policy. 

The Good Neighbor Forum has been rec- 
ognized as useful to this country by high 
officials of the United States Government 
such as the Honorable Cordell Hull and the 
Commissioner for Education, Dr. Stude- 
baker. It has the full moral support of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 
and its enlightened director executive, Dr. 
Rowe. Outstanding scholars in the field 
like Prof. James F. Rippy and Paul 
Douglas of the University of Chicago. 
Prof. I. Cox and R. Brenes-Meson of North- 
western University are its advisers and give 
their spare time to work for it. Mr. Charles 
Lebret and Mr. Short, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Central Y. M. C. A. 
College, Chicago, whose President, Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Sparling, is the Forum’s supervisor, 
are its sponsors from the business world. 
In November, 1938, Prof. A. Curtis Wilgus 
of George Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., joined the group of sponsors. 
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But all this does not mean that this 
Forum has overcome the difficulties in its 
way. It lacks the material support which 
would enable it to build its existence on a 
solid and lasting basis, extend its promo- 
tion, multiply its publications, reward its 
group of first class speakers, grant scholar- 
ships, prepare travel and student exchanges 
by negotiations on the spot, provide suffi- 
cient office space, etc. It never can and 
never will be self-supporting, for it is non- 
commercial and has to remain so as a popu- 
lar issue accessible to all. It also suffers 
from a certain underrating of the impor- 
tance of popular speech and the overrating 
of the written word and pure scholarliness 
in this country. People do not always real- 
ize that the rostrum, left empty by the pop- 
ular scholar-speaker, might one day be 
taken over by the popular agitator of the 
dangerous sort. 

Central Y. M. C. A. College sponsors the 
Forum’s activities and becomes itself an 
important center of Latin-American inter- 
ests. Its location in the heart of the Chi- 
cago Loop, center of the commercial life 
of the city, makes it outstanding for the 
purpose. Beginning in February 1939, the 
first course of Latin American history and 
the state of the Ibero-American nations was 
added to the curriculum; and this may later 
lead to the creation of a special center pre- 
paring young people for business and other 
activities connected with Latin America. 

It is hoped that this description will 
arouse new interest and new friends for the 
Forum and will be helpful in spreading its 
ideas and work. Always one should keep 
in mind the Forum’s abhorrence for racial 
and religious discrimination and for any 
kind of a new Pan-American chauvinism. 
All races and creeds have contributed and 
still contribute to American culture and 
democracy, and whoever recognizes our 
principles outside this continent will be 
allowed to cooperate with the new Pan- 
American system of freedom, democracy, 
peace, and tolerance. 








Interparliamentary Union 


Proceedings at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the United States 
of America Group 


January 17, 1939 
(Stenographiec report) 


HE United States of America Group of the 

t Genmadtenanieny Union met for its thirty- 

sixth annual meeting in the room of the 

Committee on the Library, United States Senate, 

Tuesday, January 17, 1939, at 10:30 o’clock a.m. 
Among those present were: 


Alben W. Barkley, 
Edward R. Burke, 
Ernest W. Gibson, of Vermont; Theodore F. 
Green, of Rhode Island; Claude Pepper, of 
Florida; Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma; Wallace 
H. White, Jr., of Maine; Representatives: H. Carl 
Andersen, of Minnesota; John Z. Anderson, of 
California; Homer D. Angell, of Oregon; Thomas 
R. Ball, of Connecticut; William W. Blackney, of 
Michigan; Stephen Bolles, of Wisconsin; Millard 
F. Caldwell, of Florida; Frank Carlson, of Kansas; 
Albert C. Carter, of California; Ralph E. Church, 
of Illinois; Cliff Clevenger, of Ohio; Carl T. 
Curtis, of Nebraska; Charles A. Eaton, of New 
Jersey; Charles H. Elston, of Ohio; Hamilton 
Fish, of New York; Aaron Lane Ford, of Missis- 
sippi; Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana; Pehr G. 
Holmes, of Massachusetts; Arthur B. Jenks, of 
New Hampshire; Ben F. Jensen, of Iowa; Noble 
J. Johnson, of Indiana; Robert F. Jones, of Ohio; 
Harold Knutson, of Minnesota; Gerald W. Landis, 
of Indiana; Earl R. Lewis, of Ohio; Thomas E. 
Martin, of Iowa; Noah M. Mason, of Illinois; 
Charles A. Plumley, of Vermont; Daniel A. Reed, 
of New York; Harry Sandager, of Rhode Island; 
Joseph B. Shannon, of Missouri; Dewy Short, of 
Missouri; Frederick C. Smith, of Ohio; Foster 
Stearns, of New Hampshire; Karl Stefan, of 
Nebraska; George S. Williams, of Delaware. 

Present also: Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, Permanent 
Executive Secretary. 


of Kentucky, 


Senators: 
of Nebraska; 


President ; 


President Barkley: The group will please come 
to order. 

I want to say at the outset that I appreciate 
the large attendance here this morning of our 
American Group. I see a good many members 
who never before have attended these Group 
meetings of the Interparliamentary Union, and I 
am certainly glad to see so many of you interested 
in this program and in this organization. 

This is the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
For the benefit of those who have not heretofore 
attended either the Group meetings or the con- 
ferences held at various places in the world, I 
might say that the Interparliamentary Union was 
organized fifty years ago. 

It plans to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
at the next conference, to be held in Oslo next 
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August. The reason this is the thirty-sixth instead 
of the fiftieth meeting is that our group was not 
organized until some years after the founding 
of the Union in 1888. 

The Union was organized originally in order 
that the legislative representatives of the people 
in the various countries might have a forum for 
the discussion of international problems, for better 
understanding among the legislative representa- 
tives of the different nations, and for the forming 
of contacts enabling the parliaments of each 
country to understand world problems and world 
opinion and get the viewpoint of representatives 
of different nations who meet from year to year 
to discuss pelitical, social, economic, and military 
problems, with a view of creating a body of 
world opinion in a semi-official way. 

Although the delegates are always members 
of parliaments, they have made no binding con- 
mitments either with respect to themselves or their 
countries. By these annual meetings and the 
forming of these more or less unofficial legislative 
contacts with the various parliaments of the 
world, a material contribution could be made to 
arbitration, and the settlement of disputes that 
frequently lead to war, and the settlement of 
a lot of problems by discussion and the dis- 
semination of information. 

I might say it was largely, if not altogether, 
because of the initiative of the Interparliamentary 
Union that the first and second Hague Con- 
ferences were held prior to the World War. Tke 
Interparliamentary Union, at a meeting in St. 
Louis in 1904, passed a resolution requesting 
President Roosevelt to initiate a movement for 
mediation in the war between Japan and Russia. 
I believe the Interparliamentary Union can claim 
to have started the movement that made the 
President of the United States the initiator of 
the efforts to bring about peace between these 
two nations, which, as you all know, resulted 
in a peace conference in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

The conference met every year until the World 
War broke out in 1914, with one or two excep- 
tions. During that War no conferences were 
held, because practically all the countries were 
at war. 

Following the World War the conferences were 
resumed. The first I attended was in Stockholm 
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in 1921, when we had a large representation 
from both Houses. From that time the con- 
ferences have been held in various capitals. -In 
1925 the conference met here in Washington. I 
attended that. I attended one in Copenhagen in 
1923, one in Bucharest in 1931, one in Paris in 
1937, and the one last year 1938, at The Hague. 

I have myself, by reason of repeated attendance 
at these conferences, made contacts that I could 
not have had in any other way. I believe it 
is unfortunate that more of our delegates have 
not kept up a sustained interest in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and in the conferences held 
from time to time. In order to get a picture 
of world affairs, it is necessary to attend more 
than one week’s conference, because at some of 
the conferences discussions are necessarily limited 
to subjects in which we have only an academic 
interest. It is true that at the last conference, 
and at the one in Paris, so many acute problems 
existed in the world—in Europe and Asia—that 
many delicate questions that should have been 
discussed were banned because of the presence 
of representatives from quarreling and fighting 
nations, and, in order not to create a lot of 
discord in the conference, many of the subjects 
which were most on the hearts of the delegates 
had to be shunned. That was particularly true 
at The Hague. 

When I first attended these meetings, Germany 
always sent a very large and intelligent delegation. 
I remember when Mr. Loeb was a regular at- 
tendant, and Walter Schiicking a very learned 
German professor. During the existence of the 
German Republic, the German Reichstag always 
had a large and worthy representation. This 
year they had none. 

Italy has had strong delegations, but now, as 
we know, the Italian Parliament is quite subor- 
dinate to its Duce. 

The result is, that the creation of dictatorships 
in certain countries in Europe has brought about 
such delicacy in the discussion of subjects that, 
I will say frankly, the last year or two the 
programs have been a little academic to us, and 
in some cases not as interesting as they might be, 
although the program taken up at The Hague 
Conference last year contained as a part of its 
agenda some matters of interest to the United 
States. 

We discussed the development of colonial re- 
sources. We are not a colonial nation, but the 
development of natural colonial resources affects 
the markets of the world in which we trade. 

There was one subject discussed which was 
peculiarly pertinent to our program of trade 
agreements, and that was the question of whether, 
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in the negotiation of these trade agreements. the 
Most-Favored-Nation Clause should be preserved 
or abandoned. There was quite a discussion on 
that subject, in which some of the American dele- 
gates participated. The action taken by resolution 
was not entirely satisfactory to the American dele- 
gation, but there was a healthy, stimulating dis- 
cussion, and, of course, as I said—May we ask 
for order in the other room. 

Representative Eaton: Would it be possible to 
go to a room where we could all have seats? 
There are as many out there as there are in here. 

Representative Church: I move that we do 
that. There are more out there than there are 
in here. 

President Barkley: Where is there a room avail- 
able? 

Senator White: Before you adjourn to another 
place, may I say I came here this morning because 
I wanted to be recorded, but I have another 
meeting at eleven o’clock which I must attend. 
If there is any vote, I am willing to leave my 
vote with the Chairman. I would not do that on 
all occasions, but I will do it on this occasion. 

President Barkley: Thank you. 

Representative Church: I made the motion that 
we adjourn to another room. I have attended 
these meetings every year, and there are quite 
a number here today. I would like to see them 
have the benefit of the meeting. 

President Barkley: I am gratified to see so 
many present. We will adjourn to the District 
of Columbia Committee room. 

(Whereupon, at 11 o’clock a.m., the meeting 
adjourned to the room of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, United States Senate, where 
the proceedings continued as follows: ) 

President Barkley: We will again come to order. 
The necessity for finding larger quarters for this 
meeting is very gratifying. I can say that this 
is the largest attendance of the American Group 
that I think it has been my pleasure to witness. 

When we recessed down there I was giving you 
some of the subjects that were discussed at The 
Hague Conference. I think I was commenting 
on the question of the Most-Favored-Nation 
Clause as applicable to our trade agreements. The 
trade agreement situation, regardless of what any- 
body may think of it—and I will not discuss its 
merits—is a matter being considered by many 
countries besides our own. The discussion was 
whether, in the negotiation of these trade agree- 
ments, it was desirable to retain what we have 
retained in all of them—the preservation of the 
Most-Favored-Nation Clause—or to let each 
bilateral agreement stand without regard to the 
Most-Favored-Nation Clause. 
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The Conference adopted a resolution, the sub- 
stance of which was that, to a certain extent, 
they favored freedom from requirements of the 
Most-Favored-Nation Clause in the negotiation 
of trade agreements. The discussion was very 
interesting and enlightening. Most of the speeches 
had been prepared in advance, except those made 
by us. Whatever we had to say, we said ex- 
temporaneously. We offered some amendments, 
some of which were agreed to and one or two 
rejected. 

Another subject was the international unifica- 
tion of legislation on copyright. The copyright 
laws of all nations affect the writers of all other 
nations to some extent, and there was a com- 
prehensive discussion on the subject of whether 
it would be advisable to harmonize copyright laws 
throughout the world. It was somewhat along 
the lines of the discussions on uniform divorce 
laws which have been going on in this country 
for many years. Anyhow, it is a subject in which 
every country is interested. 

Then there was a discussion of the initiative 
and framing of laws, not a new subject to us, 
that showed most careful preparation on the part 
of many delegates. 

I give you these to illustrate the types of sub- 
jects discussed at these conferences. You will 
observe that these subjects are far removed from 
any war-like discussions, because some of the 
countries represented were themselves involved in 
warfare. That was unfortunate in a way, but 
you understand that the Council which arranges 
the program in advance has to take into con- 
sideration avoidance of subjects embarrassing to 
countries involved in war, or to countries wherein 
civil wars are in progress. But I believe that such 
a discussion—even if it should bring on a cat 
fight—might now and then be a good thing. 

We have two members of the Council, but the 
Council meets regularly in April, when it has been 
impossible for the American members to go to 
Europe to help arrange the program and then go 
back and attend the conference. As a result, 
the American members of the Council have not 
attended the Council meetings in April, and the 
programs have been made up largely by the 
European delegations. 

You will find in the Wortp AFFAIRS maga- 
zine of December, 1938, published by The Ameri- 
can Peace Society, Dr. Arthur Deering Call, 
Editor, a copy of which you have all received, 
a very comprehensive discussion of the Thirty- 
fourth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union at The Hague, August 22-27, 1938. 

With these preliminary remarks, which I felt 
that I ought to make for the benefit of those 
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who have not participated in these meetings here- 
tofore, we will proceed with the regular order of 
business. 

Because of the congressional elections, it was 
impossible for many of our delegates to go to 
the last conference. I had myself, quite a tussle 
in Kentucky, which occupied my attention until 
the middle of August, and because of that I was 
late in getting to The Hague. 

Question: Did you have a campaign? 

President Barkley: I went through the motions. 

The elections of the House prevented our having 
as large a representation as I had hoped for. 
Some were unable to attend, and one or two whose 
names were suggested at the last minute were 
named too late to enable them to make arrange- 
ments to go. I caught the last boat. One or two 
members of the Senate who were appointed could 
not attend. I have always, since I have been 
President of the Group, sought to divide the dele- 
gation equitably between the political parties, 
I appointed three Republican Senators who could 
not attend, and as a result the delegation at the 
last conference was a little lopsided politically, 
but we did have one Senator in attendance who 
was not a Democrat. We will try to keep the 
balance as nearly equitable as possible, but it 
depends on who can attend. We have to wait 
until the last minute to see who can go. Some- 
times we have to revise the list within a week 
of the time the ship sails. Somebody will say 
he can go, and wants to go, and at the last 
minute finds that he cannot go. 

Men have come to me and said they want to 
go to the next conference. Of course I can’t make 
any commitments now, but they will all be con- 
sidered. When, at the last minute, a member 
finds he cannot go, it makes it difficult, when 
we are all scattered over the United States and 
not in Washington, to complete the delegation. 
As a result, we have to wait and see who can go. 

Representative Eaton: I have been asked how 
these trips are financed. 

President Barkley: I will explain that. 

For years Congress has been appropriating $10,- 
000 a year as a contribution to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. That goes to Geneva. 
There is a permanent secretary at Geneva. The 
President of the Interparliamentary Union lives 
abroad; he is a member of a European parliament. 

Before that, The American Peace Society had 
made a contribution of $5,000 to help pay the 
expenses of the American delegates. The Union 
hawked around among other generous people ip 
the country to secure enough money to make it 
possible to send a representative delegation. 

We concluded it was rather cheap and un- 
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dignified for the American Congress to go hat in 
hand and beg money for representatives to go 
to these conferences, although it must be admitted 
that the Carnegie Endowment as well as the 
American Peace Society have been most generous. 
I secured the passage of a permanent law au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $10,000 to help 
pay the expenses of delegates. Whether that pays 
the whole expenses depends on how many go. 
If ten go, it would be $1,000 apiece; if fifteen 
go, it would be less, whatever the proportion is. 
There is an annual appropriation of $10,000 which 
goes into the budget, and I suppose it will be 
continued as a matter of routine, and that is 
divided among those who go, after deducting 
certain expenses for printing and our secretary. 
It always results in the delegates going down 
in their pockets to pay part of the expenses, 
but we have been able to pay enough of the 
expenses to induce delegates to go. If any delegate 
takes members of his family, that is paid privately. 

Representative Church: Can you name the 
members who went to The Hague last year? 

Dr. Call: There were six members of the Senate 
and two members of the House. The United 
States delegation consisted of Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, President of the Group; Senator Joseph 
F. Guffey, of Pennsylvania; Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida; Senator Henrik Shipstead, of 
Minnesota; Senator Edward R. Burke, of Nebras- 
ka; Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach, of Washing- 
ton; Representative Millard F. Caldwell, of 
Florida, and Representative Aaron L. Ford, of 
Mississippi. 

President Barkley: I will say that Senator 
White of Maine and Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, whom I have asked on two occasions 
to go as delegates of the Senate, could not go 
at the last minute. Anyhow, that is the delega- 
tion that went last year. 

In Paris in 1927 Senator La Follette was a 
delegate. Senator White was appointed a delegate, 
but he could not attend. There has been no 
uniformity in the delegation. We hold a curbstone 
nominating convention and pick those who want 
to go or who are able to go. We have steered 
away from appointing delegates who just want a 
trip. Of course we can’t always tell to what 
extent they are motivated by that desire. I 
think it desirable that, in the varying delegations 
from year to year, a certain panel should go so 
as to become interested in these international 
questions. 

We will now proceed with the regular order of 
business. 

The first thing on the agenda is reading of the 
minutes of the meeting of a year ago. If there 
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is no objection, these minutes having been printed 
in the Congressional Record of January 12th, 
we might dispense with that reading. 

Is there any objection? I hear none, and it is 
so ordered. 

My attention is called to the fact that we 
want to make reference to the death of one of 
our active members. Dr. Call, will you make 
the announcement ? 

Dr. Call: Robert Low Bacon, born July 23, 
1883 at Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Groton School, Harvard College 
and the Harvard Law School, served as a member 
of the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, 
Seventy-first, Seventy-second, Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses. He 
received the Distinguished Service Medal, holding 
at the time of his death the rank of Colonel of 
Field Artillery. In the House of Representatives 
he served on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Radio, Claims, Immigration and Naturalization, 
Insular Affairs, Census, War Claims, Education, 
Library, and Appropriations committees. He died 
September 12, 1938. 

President Barkley: The Chair will entertain a 
motion to appoint a committee to draft suitable 
resolutions on the death of Congressman Bacon. 

(The motion was made, seconded, and agreed 
to.) 

President Barkley: I will appoint the commit- 
tee later. 

Dr. Call: Dr, Christian L. Lange died on 
December 11, 1938, near Oslo, Norway. 

Christian Lange was born in 1869 and dedicated 
his life to the cause of international peace. In 
1899, while he was still a teacher at the High 
School of Christiania, he organized the Ninth 
Interparliamentary Conference which was held 
in that city. The abilities which he showed on 
that occasion brought him to the notice of the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, 
of which he became Secretary in the following 
year. In 1909, Christian Lange was appointed 
Secretary General of the Interparliamentary 
Union. From then on and until 1933, when he 
retired, he labored unsparingly for the develop- 
ment of the cause to which he was ardently de- 
voted. It may be added he received the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

I will say that upon the receipt of the notice 
of the death of Dr. Lange in the papers, I took 
the liberty of writing to Madame Lange as fol- 
lows: 


“Members of the United States of America 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, familiar 
with the long and invaluable services of Dr. 
Christian L. Lange to the upbuilding of more 
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intelligent international relationships, grieve to 
learn of the death on December 11 of their dis- 
tinguished leader and source of inspiration through 
the many years. 

“They would have you know of their sorrow 
because of his passing and of their deep sympathy 
for you and yours.” 


President Barkley: The Chair would think it 
would be appropriate for this Group to authorize 
the secretary to communicate the deep regret of 
this American Group to Madame Lange on ac- 
count of the death of her husband, and to 
appoint a committee to draft suitable resolutions 
on the death of Dr. Lange. 

(The motion was made, seconded and agreed 
to.) 

President Barkley: I will appoint the committee 
later. 

There are certain Commissions of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union on which we have members. 
Dr, Call will read the Commissions of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and the American members 
of these Commissions. 

Dr. Call: The United States Members of Per- 
manent Study Commissions, of which there are 
seven, are as follows: 

The first is the Commission on Political and 
Organization Questions. Those appointed to serve 
on that Commission to date are: Senators James 
F. Byrnes, Edward R. Burke, Joseph F. Guffey; 
Representative B. Carroll Reece. 

The second is the Commission on Juridical 
Questions. Those appointed to serve on that 
Commission to date are: Senators Sherman Min- 
ton, Ernest W. Gibson, Lewis Schwellenbach; 
Representatives Sam D. McReynolds and James 
Shanley. 

The third is the Commission on Economic and 
Financial Questions, and the members are: Sen- 
ator Alva B. Adams; Representatives Thomas S. 
McMillan, Richard B. Wigglesworth, Henry B. 
Steagall, and Millard F. Caldwell. 

The fourth is the Commission on Ethnic and 
Colonial Questions, the members of which are: 
Senator Henrik Shipstead; Representatives Caro- 
line O’Day, Aaron L. Ford, Charles A. Eaton and 
Sol Bloom. 

The fifth is the Commission on Reduction of 
Armaments: Senators Tom Connally, Kenneth 
McKellar, Wallace H. White; Representative 
Albert E. Carter. 

The sixth is the Commission on Social and 
Humanitarian Questions: Senators Robert M. La 
Follette, Millard Tydings; Representative Jed 


Johnson. 
And the seventh is the Commission on Inteilec- 
tual Cooperation: Senators Elbert D. Thomas, 
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Claude E. Pepper, Arthur H. Vandenberg; Rep- 
resentative Fritz G. Lanham. 

President Barkley: The record of these Com- 
mission appointments has been made a part of 
the minutes of this meeting. 

At the last meeting of this Group, a motion 
was adopted and a committee appointed to draft 
a resolution relative to the death of Senator 
Robinson. I will ask the secretary to report that 
resolution. 

Dr. Call: “On July 14, 1937, the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union learned 
with sorrow of the death of Joseph Taylor Rob- 
inson, long a member of its Executive Committee, 
attendant upon conferences of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Stockholm, 1921, in Copen- 
hagen, 1923, and in Bucharest, 1931, always the 
helpful counselor, gifted as a leader in the 
Congress, beloved by all as lawyer, statesman, 
friend. 

“The Group incorporates this expression of af- 
fection in its permanent records and extends to the 
relatives of the deceased its very deep sympathy. 


“SENATOR ELMER Tuomas, Chairman, 
SENATOR Epwarp R. BurRKE, 
REPRESENTATIVE B. CARROLL REECE.” 


(The resolution was adopted.) 

Senator Barkley: Are there any other reports? 

Dr. Call: The Treasurer of this Group is the 
Honorable Sol Bloom. He is in New York today. 
He called on the telephone yesterday and asked 
me to make his report to you to this effect, 
namely, that there is in the treasury of the Group 
$106.65. 

Senator Barkley: I will say to the members of 
this Group that that is not in any way a part of 
the appropriation which Congress makes to de- 
fray expenses of delegates and to make its contri- 
bution to the Union itself. That is what is left 
from contributions made privately before Con- 
gress began to make its appropriations. 

The next order of business is the election of 
officers. Doctor Call, will you give a list of the 
officers to be elected? 

Dr. Call: Mr. President, according to our by- 
laws and constitution, there should be elected 
today a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Treas- 
urer, a Secretary, and an Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee is made up of ten 
persons including the President, who serves as ex- 
officio Chairman. It is also customary to vote 
on the Permanent Executive Secretary. 

(Senator Pepper nominated the existing Presi- 
dent, Senator Barkley, for reelection; Senator 
Thomas moved that the nominations be closed; 
Representative Johnson of Indiana nominated 
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Representative Hamilton Fish, which nomination 
was seconded and the nominations closed. Where- 
upon, at the request of President Barkley, Senator 
Pepper took the Chair and presided during the 
election of the President. 

(The vote for President was taken by show of 
hands. Senator Barkley said it was obvious that 
Mr. Fish was elected, and he moved that the elec- 
tion be made unanimous, which motion was 
seconded and agreed to.) 

Whereupon President Fish took the Chair. 

The following additional officers were then 
elected: 


Vice Presidents: Senator Edward R. Burke, 
of Nebraska; Representative Sam D. McReynolds, 
of Tennessee; and Senator Wallace H. White, of 
Maine. 


Treasurer: Representative Fritz G. Lanham, of 
Texas. 

Secretary: Representative Charles A. Eaton, of 
New Jersey. 

Executive Committee: 


Representative Millard F. Caldwell, of Florida. 

Representative Albert E. Carter, of California. 

Representative Harold Knutson, of Minnesota. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky. 

Senator Tom Connally, of Texas. 

Senator Millard E. Tydings, of Maryland. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

Representative Thomas S. McMillan, of South 
Carolina. 

Representative Dewey Short, of Missouri. 


President Fish: I just want to take this occasion 
to thank the members for electing me to this 
office as successor to the very distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, Mr. Barkley, who has for 
sO many years given his time and his ability to 
make a success of this Union. 

It is true that some members of the House felt 
there should be a rotation every few years. 
Whatever the vote was, it is certainly no reflec- 
tion on the great ability of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The next in order is unfinished business. 

Mr. Caldwell: 1 believe it is the custom of this 
Group to take into consideration the selection of a 
Permanent Executive Secretary, is it not ? 

Senator Barkley: I want to say in that connec- 
tion that for the last twenty years the Group has 
chosen Dr. Arthur Deerin Call as Permanent 
Executive Secretary. That is different from the 
Secretary you have elected. The truth is, the 


Permanent Executive Secretary does most of the 
work and goes to the conferences with the dele- 
gates and helps to arrange the program carried 
out at these conferences. 

In view of Dr. Call’s excellent service in the 
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past, I nominate him for reelection as Permanent 
Executive Secretary of this Group. 

Representative Eaton: I second the motion and 
say that our efficient Secretary has done magnifi- 
cent work in this connection and will perform 
valuable services in the future, and I wish him 
long years of service and even an increase in 
salary, if that is possible. 

(Whereupon Dr. Arthur Deerin Call was unani- 
mously reelected as Permanent Executive Secre- 
tary.) 

President Fish: Doctor Call, you have been 
unanimously reelected, and if you have any re- 
marks to make we will be glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Call: Gentlemen, you will wish me to call 
your attention to some of the publications of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

The work of the Interparliamentary Union ex- 
presses itself in its publications. Here (indicat- 
ing) is the report of The Hague Conference. It 
contains the speeches made; if made in English, 
they are reported in English; if in French, they 
are reported in French; if in German, they are 
reported in German. 

The Interparliamentary Union publishes eight 
times a year what is known as the Interparlia- 
mentary Bulletin. This Bulletin keeps one in 
touch with the work at the headquarters. It 
also contains every month—in French only, I 
am sorry to say—constitutional and documentary 
information of value. This can be had by paying 
three Swiss francs, that is, about sixty cents. The 
publication, known as the Compte-Rendu, can 
be had by paying about $2. 

Then in addition to that the Interparliamentary 
Union gets out every year what is known as the 
Interparliamentary Annual. 

Question: Do any of these reports cover bilat- 
eral treaties? 

Dr. Call: Yes. The Compte-Rendu covers it. 
Only the English features are in English; but all 
the resolutions are in English. But here are the 
resolutions without price (indicating). 

The Interparliamentary Union is an_ honest 
piece of goods. It publishes documents of value. 
After twenty very pleasant years with Members 
of the Congress, I find that they get out of the 
Union about in proportion to what they put into 
it. If they become interested and really take 
part in these Commissions and attend the Con- 
ferences, they almost always find that the meet- 
ings are invaluable, I thank you gentlemen for 
your unvarying friendly cooperation and now 
once again for this evidence of your confidence. 

President Fish: The next in order is new busi- 
ness. Is there any new business? 

Dr. Call: I don’t know of any. 
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President Fish: Senator Barkley, do you know 
of any new business ? 

Senator Barkley: 1 do not. 

President Fish: 1 will say this in conclusion, 
although it is hardly necessary, as all members 
of Congress realize it: Our parliamentary or 
representative form of government is more under 
attack today than ever before. If there was ever 
any need for the Interparliamentary Union, it is 
today. The Congress has realized that, and some 
three years ago began making an appropriation of 
$20,000—$10,000 of which goes to maintain the 
Interparliamentary Union at Geneva, and the 
other $10,000 to send delegates to the conferences. 

The next conference will be at Oslo, Norway, 
beginning August 15 or 22, and delegates will be 
appointed. There will be only $10,000 to cover 
their expenses, but I think that can be divided 
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into $500 lots, and we can send 20 delegates in- 
stead of 10. 

These meetings seek to promote arbitration and 
peace throughout the world, and to substitute 
arbitration for war. That raises one of the vital 
issues before the world. 

I cannot be successful in this post unless we all 
cooperate and work together. I will make just 
one pledge, and that is to conduct this organiza- 
tion as fairly as I am able. 

I shall give representation to Democrats and 
Republicans alike. Those who want to go to Oslo, 
let me know. 

I thank you for the election, and will do all I 
can to make this organization a success. 

(Thereupon, at five minutes past 12 o'clock 
noon, the meeting adjourned.) 

ArTHUR DeeERIN CALL, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 





Meeting of the Executive Committee 
United States of America Group 


March 1, 1939 


T a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States of America 
Group, The Interparliamentary Union, held in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee rooms of the 
House of Representatives on Wednseday, March 
Ist, 1939, at 11 o’clock, A. M., the following were 
present: 

Representative Hamilton Fish, President. 

Senator Tom Connally. 

Senator Wallace H. White, Jr. 

Senator Edward R. Burke. 

Representative Harold Knutson. 

Representative Millard F. Caldwell. 

Representative Charles A. Eaton. 

Representative Dewey Short. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Permanent Executive Sec- 
retary, was also present. Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, Representative Fritz G. Lanham and 
Representative Thomas S. McMillan notified the 
President that they were unable to attend due to 
circumstances beyond their control. 


The President submitted to the meeting a tenta- 
tive list of appointments to Permanent Study 
Commissions, and was authorized to set up such 
Commissions and announce the appointments as 
soon as completed. 

Representative Knutson moved that the Presi- 


dent be authorized to appoint an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the United States of America Group, 
composed of outstanding authorities on inter- 
national affairs, to consider and make _ recom- 
mendations to the Group and to invite them to 
attend the Conference at Oslo, Norway, in Aug- 
ust, in an advisory capacity if they desired. The 
motion was duly seconded and adopted, and the 
President was authorized to select and appoint 
such a Committee at his discretion. 

A motion was made by Senator Burke to au- 
thorize the President to invite the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to hold the International Con- 
ference in the United States, in 1940, in connec- 
tion with the New York World’s Fair, with a pro- 
viso that he should confer in advance with the 
President of the United States and the Secretary 
of State, and with Congressional leaders as to 
their attitude in regard to the authorization of 
the necessary appropriations for such a Conference 
estimated at $50,000. The motion was duly 
seconded and adopted. 

There being no further business before the 
Committee, the meeting was adjourned. 

Signed by 
ArTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 
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| Motes bei Brief | 














Tue Noser Peace Prize for 1938 was awarded 
to the Nansen International Office for Refugees at 
Geneva. 


A CONVENTION MODELLED on the International 
Red Cross Convention has been prepared by a 
joint commission of the Red Cross and the Save 
the Children International Union, assisted by legal 
experts. It deals with the protection of all chil- 
dren under fifteen in time of war, irrespective of 
race, nationality or creed, residing in territories 
engaged in armed conflict. It is hoped that some 
country will present the convention to some inter- 
national conference for final approval. 


Tue CHItp WELFARE COMMITTEE under the So- 
cial Committee of the League of Nations has pre- 
pared two volumes on the placing in families of 
delinquent and neglected children, following a 
study covering four years. 


On Fesruary 25 the Swiss government closed 
the office of the Spanish permanent delegate to the 
League of Nations, placing its records under seal. 
It was unofficially reported that the Franco gov- 
ernment intended to retain League membership 
and would take over the Spanish office at Geneva. 


Tue MEXICAN GOVERNMENT is now sending out 
medical trucks to penetrate far reaches of jungle 
and mountain country in order to teach country 
people how to prevent and cure disease. Chief 
among them are the “Malaria trucks” to traverse 
country where few whites ever enter. 


AN AUTONOMOUS INSTITUTE FOR IMMIGRATION 
AND COLONIZATION has been created in Venezuela. 
Administered by a board of three members and 
financed by special appropriations in the national 
budget, the Institute will provide technical and ad- 
ministrative aid to settlers and will establish spe- 
cial schools for those who desire training in agri- 
culture in order to join colonies. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES has ap- 
pointed Miss Mary Winslow of Washington as the 
representative of this country on the Inter-Amer- 
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ican commission of women. This appointment is 
in accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
Lima conference requesting that governments ap- 
point their delegates to this Commission, which 
was itself established at the Pan American confer- 
ence at Habana in 1928. 


Pan AMERICAN Day, April 14, will be observed 
in many places in this hemisphere. Material for 
use in making programs may be obtained gratis 
from the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


TWELVE INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESSES are sched- 
uled to be held, dealing with various subjects, dur- 
ing the year 1939. They will meet in many cities 
of the Americas. 


THE ECONOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE of the Cen- 
tral Bank of China reports that an unnamed Brit- 
ish concern has invested £1,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of materials for the building of a net-work 
of telephones for the five southwestern provinces 
of China. These provinces—Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechuan—are soon to be 
traversed by 6400 kilometers of additional railway 
on eleven different lines. 


AN AIRPLANE, in February, flew from Chung- 
king, China, to Rangoon, Burma, and back, thus 
inaugurating a new air-route between the two 
cities. The new air-route follows recent agree- 
ments between the Chinese-American China Na- 
tional Aviation Corporation and the British Im- 
perial Airways. 


Proressor H, Takaki of the Tokyo Imperial 
University was elected to represent Japan at the 
International Research Committee meetings of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations held in New York in 
December. 


Tue JAPANESE ARMY authorities in north China 
have decided that Jews will be permitted to immi- 
grate into north China and into Manchoukuo on 
the same basis as other foreigners. 


Mr. Grinjrro Fuyiwara, retiring president of the 
Japanese Oji Paper Co., announced late last year 
that he is planning to found a technological insti- 
tute with his savings of the last forty years. It is 
his plan to supervise the institution personally 
until his death or incapacitation when it will be 
turned over tc Keio University with a substantial 


endowment. 
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THE RUMANIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
has lately visited Yugoslavia and among various 
plans for accord between the two countries one 
was formulated to build a new modern highway 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. It would pass 
across the two countries by way of Zagreb, Bel- 
grade, the Iron Gate and Bucharest. 


THE LAST MEMBERS Of the French military mis- 
sion which had been in Prague for twenty years 
left for France late in January. By their departure 
a chapter in Czechoslovakian history is closed. 


A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH in London a Youth 
City as an integral part of an Empire youth move- 
ment was outlined at the general meeting of the 
Association of Head Masters in London recently. 
Education for public service and a strengthening 
of a sense of unity are among the objectives of 
such a City. Young people, it was felt, should 
now occupy responsible posts at an earlier age than 
has been the custo:n, because so much of the pre- 
vious generation was wiped out by the world war. 


THE QUESTION OF MOVING whole populations 
out of cities during time of war has led, in Eng- 
land, to the proposal that country bunk-houses be 
planned to feed, shelter and care for a maximum 
number of people. Such houses might in times of 
peace be utilized largely and cheaply for holiday 
homes, or way stations for tourists and trampers. 


THE TOWN OF ADEN located on a peninsula which 
juts out into the Indian Ocean celebrated the cen- 
tennial of British occupancy in mid-January. It 
was the first accession of territory in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. The British government there is 
a protectorate which collects no taxes from the 
people but, on the contrary, pays regular stipends 
to the chiefs and sultans within the protectorate. 


Tue SWEDISH FOREIGN OFFICE announces that 
the signatories to the 1921 Aland Convention— 
Great Britain, Estonia and Latvia—have agreed to 
the Swedish-Finnish request to remilitarize the 
Aland Islands. 


QuEEN WiILHELMINA of the Netherlands early in 
the year broadcast to her people asking for spir- 
itual and moral rearmament. The people involved 
in the world war, she said, had supported their 
war victims afterward, and now the same thing 
should be done for the victims of economic trag- 
edy. The present fear of destruction had to be 
dispelled and constructive efforts substituted for it. 
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FRENCH VITAL STATISTICS for the first nine 
months of 1938 show the disturbing facts that 
both marriages and births in France were less than 
for the same period the year before; and deaths 
were not only more than for the previous year, 
but they exceeded births by 27,365. 


EIRE IS AMONG those nations who are paying 
tribute to the sesquicentenary of the Constitution 
of the United States through the medium of com- 
memorative postage stamps. 


A UNIQUE war of postage stamps is now going 
on in the Free City of Danzig. First a series of 
Polish stamps was issued by the Polish postal 
authority giving Polish historical portraits; this 
was followed by an issue by German officials de- 
picting the defeat of the Polish king Stephen 
Batory in 1577. 


Moscow ReEporTS that the Soviet authorities 
have recently begun the restoration of the tomb 
of the great Tamerlane at Samarkand. 


To AID IN CONSOLIDATING the Japan-Manchou- 
kuo-China Inner Mongolian bloc Japan plans to 
inaugurate certain educational courses this spring. 
One course will be a veterinary course. It seems 
that the Soviets have won much favor in Outer 
Mongolia by sending veterinaries among the no- 
madic peoples there. Japan hopes to win favor 
in Inner Mongolia by the same means. Other 
courses will train the students for commerce in 
China. 


Tue Lincotn ELtsworts Antarctic expedition 
has claimed some 430,000 square miles for the 
United States. 


UPON HIS RECENT RETURN to England, Lord 
Durham, until within a few weeks the Governor 
General of Upper Canada, presented to Parlia- 
ment his Report on Affairs of British North Amer- 
ica. In this report, now being considered by the 
British Parliament, Lord Durham submits a plan 
for Canada as follows: First, union of both 
Canadas under the new name of “British North 
America;” secondly, establishment of a London 
office for the new colony; thirdly, the appoint- 
ment of a viceroy to supplant the two former gov- 
erners-general; fourthly, creation of a legislature 
of the union; and lastly, permission granted to 
each province to enjoy home rule in so far as their 
domestic matters are concerned. 
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Tue ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW with 
Headquarters at The Hague has announced its 
provisional program for the year 1939. It will 
hold its first session from July 3 to 28; and its 
second from July 31 to August 25. Among the 
lecturers in the first period will be M. René 
Dupuis of the University of Paris; Mr. B. A. 
Wortley of the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land; Dr. Kriege of the Department of Justice, 
Germany; Professor Roberto Ago of the Law 
Faculty at Milan; and Professor Roberto Sandi- 
ford of the University of Rome. Among the 
lecturers during the second period will be M. 
Straznicky, Minister of Yugoslavia to Stockholm; 
Professor Hans Lewald of the University of Bale; 
M. Massimo Pilotti, First President of the Court 
of Appeals in Italy; Baron de Taube, former 
professor of the University of St. Petersburg; and 
Father Edmund Walsh, Dean of Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. Father Walsh’s 
course will consist of five lectures on the “Evolu- 
tion of Diplomacy in the United States.” 


AMERICANS WILL WELCOME the new book con- 
taining the chief speeches which Mr. Chamberlain 
has made since he became Prime Minister. This 
book, In Search of Peace, has been in circulation 
in England since the beginning of the year among 
members of the “National Book Association”, of 
which Lord Baldwin is President. The volume, 
edited by Mr. Authur Bryant, is now being 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson for general cir- 
culation. Since most of these speeches deal with 
foreign affairs, Americans, deeply impressed by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new approach to the general 
problem of world peace, hope to see soon an 
American edition of the work. 








Book Reviews 








By M. S. Call 


Ettuu Root, By Philip C. Jessup. 2 Volumes. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1938. Price $7.50. 
Bridging the generations from pioneer-farmer 

to world statesman of today Mr. Root’s story fol- 

lows closely that of the United States for the past 
ninety years. Trained in habits of critical obser- 
vation and mathematical logic by his scientist 
father, this particular American learned many 
lessons in hard work and the need of accuracy 
inhis youth. An upright and far-seecing man, we 
are able in this book to follow the story of his 

difficult rise from an obscure law practise in a 

gteat city to services to his state, and later his 
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work as Secretary of War, Secretary of State, 
Senator and Elder Statesman. 

The time has not yet come we believe for the 
definitive biography which will make Mr. Root 


live for future generations. Here, however, the 
facts are all gathered together, facts legal and 
human. We are able to see how, without the 
traits of a zealot, Mr. Root held always to high 
ideals for his country, how he achieved that rare, 
patient quality of wisdom. 

To those interested in future cooperation among 
governments we particularly recommend those 
chapters of Professor Jessup’s book which deal 
with the masterly debates in the American Con- 
gress over adherence to the League of Nations, 
and Mr. Root’s letters, conversations and sugges- 
tions at that time. Events seem to have shown his 
essential wisdom then. 


THE RAMPARTS WE Watcu, By George Fielding 
Eliot. Pp. 362 and index. New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1938. Price $3. 

One often hears the query, “What really does 
constitute adequate defense for the United 
States?” No patriotic American wishes to see 
those “overgrown military establishments” which 
Washington saw as “inauspicious to liberty”. Yet 
with wide-spread alarms abroad in the world the 
question of defending our own people cannot be 
ignored. 

Here is a book written by an expert in military 
affairs who has also an understanding of civil 
government. Major Eliot takes account of those 
ideals to which democracy clings. He says, “We 
cannot bring peace to a warring world, but we 
can keep the peace of our own part of the world”. 
“We cannot shut ourselves from every contact 
with other nations,” he says further, “but we can 
make sure that we command the seas which are 
our ramparts and upon which we must stand our 
watch”. To this end the book studies in plain 
terms, which the layman can understand, the 
amount and kind of military and naval prepara- 
tion which the United States now needs. Its 
publication just now ought to dispel a great deal 
of confused thinking. 

THE Man Wuo Mabe THE PEACE, NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN. By Stuart Hodgson. Pp. 147. 
New York, Dutton, 1938. Price $1.50. 

Briefly reviewing the life of Britain’s Prime 
Minister, Chamberlain, this study concentrates 
particularly upon those qualities and actions which 
account for the peace of Munich. Distrust of 
sentimentality, caution, common sense, hatred of 
war as an international method, and quiet courage 
all come to the surface. The negotiations with 
Germany over the Sudeten problem are described 
graphically with each figure definitely outlined. 
While some critical survey of that diplomatic 
situation is presented the emphasis all along is 
upon the man, Chamberlain. Whatever the out- 
come of the Munich agreement this human docu- 
ment will long be an interesting part of the history, 


Wuen THERE 1s No PEACE. 
Armstrong. Pp. 236. 
1939. Price $1.75. 


Opinions still differ as to whether the Munich 
agreement was an achievement or a calamity as 


By Hamilton Fish 
New York, Macmillan, 








seen from the standpoint of permanent world 
order. Both sides to the argument, however, will 
find Mr. Armstrong’s review of the whole matter 
stimulating. His leaning toward the apparently 
already outworn theory of “Collective security” 
is evident, but he nevertheless follows the moves 
in the great game of European chess objectively. 
He gives due weight to the universal longing for 
peace in place of war, even though the so-called 
totalitarian states seem to be able to teach what- 
ever they wish in the way of glorified militarism, 
and the democracies, fermenting with all sorts 
of ideals are not so handily forged together on 
any policy. 

In the Czechoslovak crisis, one feels that he 
might have given more space to the Runciman 
report, and the lack of any index is regrettable. 
However, the chronology of events is valuable, 
and the hitherto unpublished reply of Czecho- 
slovakia to the Anglo-French plan of Sept. 19 
is another useful addition to the whole story. 


PoviticAL HANDBOOK OF THE Wor LD, 1939. Walter 
H. Mallory, editor. Pp. 207. New York, 
Harper’s, for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Price $2.50. 

This condensed listing of the set-up of the 
government, press and party leaders for all the 
countries of the world and for the League of 
Nations has been again brought to date, as of 
January 1. With its brief statistics and analysis 
of party programs, as well as the classified lists 
of names, the book constitutes a desk reference 
no writer or student can afford to be without. 


Tue Day oF THE LIBERALS IN SPAIN. By Rhea 
Marsh Smith. Pp. 333 and index. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Price 
$3.50. 

The background of the Spanish revolution which 
began in 1931 has not been much studied in this 
country. Here is a book that provides that 
picture. Evidently the gains embodied in the con- 
stitution of that time were too advanced for the 
country for which it was made. Spain could 
not leap from mediaevalism to twentieth century 
social concepts in one bound. Subsequent facts, 
the reaction and foreign intervention which 
brought about the tragic conflict between two 
ideologies in Spain have eclipsed all that lay 
behind and within the constitution of 1931. To 
read this book enables one to fill in a gap in 
Spanish history and should aid in understanding 
whatever comes out of the present conflict. 


A Diary or My Times. By Georges Bernanos. 
Pp. 270. New York, Macmillan, 1938. Price 
$2.50. 

“For my part I call Terrorism any régime 
wherein citizens are outside the protection of the 
law, with life or death on the whim of those in 
power. I call Terrorism any system of suspects”. 
So states this French essayist, author also of the 
“Diary of a Country Priest”, which, in 1929, 
won the Prix Femina. He begins this present 
book with a series of meditations excoriating the 
Stupid, who fill the earth. The wrath of the 
Stupid, he says, generates terror—such terror as 
he witnessed for eight months in Majorca, while 
the fascists were “purging” that peaceful little 
island. The original title, “Great cemeteries under 
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the moon,” suggests the particular event which, 
says an article in the Catholic journal, Common- 
wealth, “so deeply touched the author’s soul and 
alienated his sympathies from the Nationalist 
movement.” 

Though a Catholic, indeed a royalist, he has not 
hesitated to accuse the Bishop of Palma of 
essential complicity in the crimes he saw. It is 
claimed by the translator of the book that no 
single statement by Bernanos has been refuted. 
In the latter part of the book, after leaving 
Majorca for France, he follows through other 
channels the thoughts roused by the tragedy of 
Spain. It ends on a note of protest, lest the time 
may come when all the men of good-will will 
be eliminated from the world, as a by-product, 
of no value. 


Tue Japan YEAR BooK, 1938-9. Pp. 1224 and 
index. Tokyo, Japan, Keukyusha Press, 1938, 
(New York, Columbia University Press). 
Foreign Affairs Association of Japan. Price $7. 
Closely packed with thoroughly classified and 

indexed information this book will tell all you 
can wish to know regarding the statistics, history, 
law and economics, relief organizations, even the 
drama of Japan and Manchoukuo. A large map 
is folded in an envelope in the back cover. The 
constitution of Japan is given and many laws and 
treaties as well. 


Tue REFUGEE PROBLEM, Report of a survey. By 
Sir John Hope Simpson. Pp. 620 and index. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Price $10. 

Here is an important contribution to the whole 
matter of handling refugee populations since the 
world war. It concentrates upon those movements 
which most closely affect Europe and America and 
has little to say about Africa and the Orient. 
Beginning with Greek, Turkish and Bulgarian 
refugees, going on with Armenians, Russians and 
others it brings the subject almost to the present 
moment. New factors, however, says the author, 
which have entered in since last fall make the 
problems beyond the control of private organ- 
izations. The history of what has been done 
may help guide developments but active coopera- 
tion by governments is now imperative. 

A valuable section of appendices gives the con- 
ventions of 1933 and 1938 on refugees, some 
laws of immigration and naturalization and anti- 
Jewish legislation in Germany up to mid-Decem- 
ber 1938. 


ARMAMENTS YEAR BooK, 1938. Pp. 1113. 
Geneva, The League of Nations. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1939. Price $6.25. 
Incomplete in some particulars, this annual re- 

view by the League Secretariat has been brought 
down to date as to the organization of the armed 
forces of the world. Comparative statistics of the 
navies of the various nations are tabulated. No 
information was available as to reserve material 
on hand. 


Tue Far East, AN INTERNATIONAL SuRvEY. By 
Harold S. Quigley and George H. Blakeslee. Pp. 
324 and index. Boston, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1938. Price 75 cents. 
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This, a revision of Blakeslee’s “Pacific Area” 
published in 1929, is done for the most part by 
Professor Quigley of the University of Minnesota. 
Ten years have brought many new facts into the 
picture and the present summary, containing 
among other appendices one giving the strength of 
the principal navies of the world at the time of 
printing, constitutes a realistic reference text. 


Tue Wortp Court, 1921-1938. A Handbook. By 
Manley O. Hudson. Pp. 321 and index. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1938. Price 75 cents. 


This is a fifth edition, revised and brought up 
to date. It contains not only facts about the 
Court itself but, in part two, documents, some 
eighty pages in all, relating to the proposed par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Court. 


Latin AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. By 
Graham H. Stuart. Third edition. Pp. 498 and 
index. New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1938. 
Price $4.00. 


Since the “Good Neighbor policy”, really begun 
by President Hoover but named by President 
Roosevelt, has brought about better inter-Ameri- 
can relations, a thorough revision of Professor 
Stuart’s earlier work, bringing it up to date, 
seemed desirable. 

The topic of “The new pan-America” has been 
entirely rewritten, that of the “Monroe Doctrine” 
and “Mexican relations,” together with some other 
topics much enlarged. As it stands it is a timely, 
authentic view of Latin American historical rela- 
tions and diplomacy. 


TRENDING INTO Marne. By Kenneth Roberts. 
Pp. 384 and index. Boston, Little-Brown & Co., 
1938. Price $4.00. 


Because of racial and historic roots running far 
back into Europe, the early history of the state 
of Maine becomes an international subject. In 
this collection of articles, the author of “Arundel” 
and “The Northwest Passage” tells some of the 
little known things he has discovered about his 
native state. “No man,” he says, “can have more 
than a vagrant knowledge of its fifty-three thou- 
sand square miles, of its sixteen hundred lakes, of 
its twenty-five hundred miles of coast line.” Its 
history, however, will always be better known, its 
inhabitants better understood because of the stories 
and work of Mr. Roberts. 


Tue CANADIANS. THE STORY OF A PEOPLE. By 
George M. Wrong. Pp. 440 and index. New 
York, Macmillan, 1938. Price $3.50. 


With its excellent end-paper maps, this is a 
pleasant book for reading as well as study. Can- 
ada, an originally French community becoming 
British, presents some anomalies. Largely due to 
emigration from the United States to Canada of 
English-speaking people during and just after the 
American Revolution, a preponderance of English 
tradition decided the future of the Dominion. 
The story goes on to tell of inner developments and 
relations to the rest of the world. The last chapter 
covers “Canada Today”—her climate, boundaries, 
and waters; her races, letters, and arts. The book 
ls a worthy addition to the literature descriptive 
of the continent. 
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ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 1919-1937. By E. L. Hasluck. 
Pp. 337 and index. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 
Price $2.50. 

Events since Versailles are summarized here by 

a British observer. While there is much of truth 
in his chapter on the Versailles treaty itself, he 
seems to have a warped view of the future possi- 
bilities in the international field. As for the sum- 
maries of events in countries other than Great 
Britain, we may as well stop with that of the 
United States. Evidently the author’s sources are 
the “scare headlines” of the most irresponsible 
newspapers. There seems to be little understand- 
ing either of the American people themselves or of 
their political and social philosophy ; and no power 
to balance and appraise sensational reports. The 
whole book becomes thus of little value to Amer- 
ican readers. 


Co.iectivisM, A Fatse Utopia. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. Pp. 253 and index. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. $2.50. 


Foundation stones of Liberty, according to Mr. 
Chamberlin, are freedom of speech, press, assembly 
and election. Equally important are safeguards 
against arbitrary arrest or imprisonment, fair trial, 
free association in organizations, in religious faith 
and practices. These things, once axiomatic in 
most civilized lands, are now denied large masses 
of people. There is a new technique of tyranny, 
and in order for freedom to be regained there will 
have to be a long and painful struggle. Whatever 
the disciplines of the Collective order, it is not, 
says the author, any Utopia. 

He is not concerned as to whether such things 
as the ownership of public utilities should be in 
the hands of private persons or of government 
boards. A democracy can work out its own sys- 
tem. But the sort of Collectivism which means 
dictatorship must be seen to be a threat to human 
development. 


Story or CrviizaTion. By Carl S. Becker and 
Frederic Duncalf. Pp. 863 and index. New 
York: Silver, Burdett, 1938. $2.40. 


Here is a new and attractive general history for 
school-room use. Illustrations, many of them in 
color, some copies of masterpieces, and maps are 
plenty. The treatment of controversial subjects 
is quite unbiased, but questions placed at the 
ends of chapters lead to further study and to the 
formation of informed opinions. Altogether a 
fresh approach to history in the newer, more 
tolerant manner. 


FRANCE OVERSEAS, A STUDY OF MopERN IMPERIAL- 
IsM. By Herbert Ingram Priestly. Pp. 445, 
maps and index. New York, Appleton-Century, 
1938. Price $5 
Here is the whole story of France’s recovery of 

colonial prestige after the loss of her earlier 

empire during the Napoleonic wars Her acquisi- 
tion of territory in Africa, Syria, Mediterranean 
islands, and in the Far East is described; her 
rivalries with Great Britain and other colonial 
empires are fully narrated with maps and notes. 

Little opinion is expressed by the author. He 

evidently aims merely to produce a factual text 

for reading and reference, an end which he has 
admirably achieved. 
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Tue LAw or TREATIES, BRITISH PRACTICE AND 
Opinions. By Arnold Duncan McNair. Pp. 
556 and index. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Price $7.50. 

While this book is of special interest to lawyers, 
it also has a real place in the study of anyone 
who follows the growing science of international 
government. The tables of cases and reports all 
concern Great Britain primarily but the many 
letters and reports serve to explain usage which 
is more or less general. Such matters as “most 
favored nation” clauses, copyright, neutrality and 
other subjects are pertinent to any nation. It is 
a clearly written, well bound bock. 


My America, 1928-1938. By Louis Adamic. Pp. 
662 and index. New York, Harper’s, 1939. 
Price $3.25. 

Americans who love their country will find 
much to please and also much to make them 
think in these essays written by an immigrant 
whose European home was Slovenia, Jugoslavia. 
His viewpoint is strictly personal but Mr. Adamic’s 
fresh interest and vigorous English carry over 
many general ideas in his thoughts about Plym- 
outh Rock, the depression, and random portraits 
and snap-shots of persons and things. One may 
not entirely agree with this new American from 
over-seas, but his eyes are clear, his spirit fine, 
and to see ourselves as he does is an experience 
in self-knowledge. 


LecTuRES ON JAPAN. By Inayo Nitobé. Pp. 387 
and index. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Price $2. 

These friendly lectures on the development and 
culture of the Japanese people were delivered in 
this country as long ago as 1932, less than a year 
prior to Dr. Nitobé’s death. They do not impinge 
upon current politics, except insofar as to under- 
stand a country’s past and cultural and economic 
life aids to interpret underlying causes of present 
problems. It is fair to say that Dr. Nitobé was 
never intentionally a propagandist, except as a 
messenger of good will. 


By Elizabeth Kent 
Boston, L. C. Page & 


SarLors OF SIDON. 
Tarsis. Pp. 162, illus. 
Co., 1938. Price $1.50. 
Good juvenile books which help toward an 

understanding of other lands are always interest- 

ing to this department. Here is one from 

Phoenicia of long ago. The people of that land 

were early makers of glass and workers in metal; 

they gave us our alphabet and numerals. Above 
all they were sailors and traders. The children 
in this story, though they lived 3000 years ago, 
are natural and their adventures in sailing to 

Carthage, Cyprus and Spain will be thrilling to 

children today. 
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Roman Empire. By Geoffrey T. 
306 and index. Indianapolis, 
Price $2.50. 


MuUSssOLINI’s 
Garratt. Pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 
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Written in a different spirit this book might 
well be a forceful argument. As it stands, how- 
ever, its smashing indictment of British foreign 
policy, especially in relation to Italy, has too 
much the air of “yellow journalism” to be con- 
vincing. Too many people in today’s forums 
assume that all who disagree with them are 
actuated by private greed and are double-dealers, 
Such exaggeration weakens arguments. To be 
just to Mr. Garratt he admits to being a partisan 
but claims that his work is nevertheless the result 
of experience rather than of preconceived ideas, 


SweEbEs In AMERICA, 1638-1938. Edited by Adolph 
B. Benson and Naboth Hedin. Pp. 597 and in- 
dex of persons. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1938. Price $3.00. 


Because of the tercentenary of Swedish settle- 
ment in America which occurred in 1938, this is 
a timely book. It is a collection of articles, his- 
torical and biographical, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and good maps. The immigrants from 
Sweden, coming first to Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, spread later to the west, and their story 
has never before been so fully told. Many names 
well known in America have come from this stock 
—from Ericsson to Lindbergh, and Jenny Lind to 
Greta Garbo. It still seems to be true, as in 1687 
when William Penn wrote “As they are a people 
proper and strong in body, so they have fine chil- 
dren . . . I see few young men more sober and 
laborious.” 


Tue ConQuEst OF VIOLENCE. By Bart. de Ligt. 
Pp. 296 and index. New York, Dutton & Co, 
1938. Price $2.00. 


A non-resistant Dutch socialist here argues 
against violence as a method, whether in war ora 
socialist revolution, and illustrates from recent and 
other history. He adds a seventeen-page plan of 
campaign for mobilization against war and capi- 
talism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
IsSUES OF THE TWENTIETH 


Pp. 157 and index. 
1938. 


Force oR REASON, 
Century. By Hans Kohn. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
Price $1.50. 


Wortp Economic Survey, SEVENTH YEAR, 1937+ 
38. Pp, 229 and index. League of Nations, 
Economic Intelligence service. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Price, Paper 
$1.50; Cloth $2. 


Laspor LEGISLATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By 
Esther Bloss. Pp. 207 and index. New York, 
Columbia University Press, Dec. 1938. Price $3. 


THe ComInG STRUGGLE FOR LATIN AMERICA. By 
Carleton Beals. Pp. 380 and index. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1938. Price $3. 
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